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FOREWORD 

As  we  view  the  vast  array  of  subjects  treated 
in  the  many  publications,  it  appears  that  very 
little  escapes  the  searching  minds  of  editors  and 
writers. 

The  WEEK-END,  however,  is  an  institution 
that,  I  believe,  has  not  received  special  attention 
in  print  The  public  have  enjoyed  it  most  fully 
in  its  concrete  sense,  realizing  perfectly  its 
great  advantage. 

The  spectator  at  public  performances  of  all 
kinds  not  only  enjoys  the  fun  of  what  he  sees, 
but  eagerly  seeks  the  opportunity  to  read  about 
it  as  well. 

Such  a  condition,  it  seems,  would  justify  the 
publication  of  a  work  that  offers  the  chance  to 
dilate  upon  pleasant  outings  after  one  returns 
home. 

With  this  consideration  in  mind,  it  has  been 
my  custom  for  some  years  to  keep  an  account 
of  my  adventures  when  off  on  a  trip.  Later, 
it  occurred  to  me  to  write  a  few  articles  about 


them  in  a  more  detailed  form.  When  that  was 
accomplished  the  next  step{  naturally,  was  to 
have  them  published  so  that  every  person  who 
felt  inclined  might  enjoy  a  thoroughly  good  out- 
ing at  his  own  fireside. 

T.  A.  W. 


WEEK-ENDS  AT  THE  FARM 


A  FEW  years  ago  I  received  a  wedding  in- 
*^  vitation  from  a  boyhood  friend.  The 
notice  came  somewhat  as  a  surprise,  as  my 
friend  lived  in  an  obscure  country  district  and 
for  that  reason  we  saw  each  other  only  at  long 
intervals.  However,  a  feeling  of  delight  came 
over  me  as  I  thought  of  being  present  at  the 
ceremony.  I  was  glad  to  know  that  the  com- 
panion of  my  juvenile  days  was  to  marry,  be- 
cause I  knew  him  to  be  the  sort  of  a  chap 
who  would  be  restless  and  unsettled  without 
the  comforting  influence  of  a  good  wife  and 
good  home.  I  assumed  at  the  time  that  the 
benefits  accruing  to  these  two  of  the  best  things 
of  life  were  now  to  be  realized  and  so  far  they 
have  been,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  change. 

1  My  former  comrade  lived  in  a  small  New 
Jersey  town  about  an  hour's  ride  from  New 
York.  The  home  of  his  bride-to-be  was  three 
miles  farther  out  in  a  still  smaller  place,  but 
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more  inviting  in  a  pastoral  sense,  and  here  my 
friend  was  to  make  his  home. 

It  was  a  night  in  February  and  snowing  hard. 
A  hack  had  been  ordered  to  take  us  to  the 
young  lady's  house,  and  coaches  had  been  en- 
gaged for  the  guests  that  came  by  train.  We 
waited  patiently  for  our  conveyance  which  was 
now  an  hour  late.  It  appeared  that  the  driver 
had  been  pressed  into  service  by  persons  wish- 
ing to  be  picked  up  during  the  storm  for  short 
distances  and  had  abandoned  the  appointment 
with  us.  The  coaches  would  not  pass  our  way, 
so  there  was  no  alternative  for  us  but  to  walk. 

My  friend,  throwing  an  ulster  over  his  bridal 
trappings,  set  out  on  foot  with  me  as  his  aide. 
We  pushed  on,  faces  slanted  to  avoid  the  sting- 
ing shoots  of  the  driving  sleet.  Scarcely  a  word 
was  spoken  by  either  of  us,  trudging  along  in 
the  darkness.  I  was  there  as  his  attendant,  to 
humor  him,  to  let  him  have  his  own  way,  per- 
haps for  the  last  time  I  roguishly  opined. 

The  march  through  the  ruts  and  drifts,  in 
spite  of  its  difficulty,  I  enjoyed  as  a  lark.  It 
was  so  unusual,  so  remote  from  the  conventional 
manner  of  traveling  to  weddings,  that  I 
chuckled  gleefully  over  the  freedom  from  re- 
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straint  of  customary  social  form.  My  imagina- 
tion colored  the  little  world  around  us  into 
something  resembling  wild  life  on  the  prairies 
or  in  the  Canadian  North-west  such  as  we  are 
often  thrilled  with  in  the  photo  plays.  The 
absolute  quiet,  with  not  a  soul  appearing,  the 
terror  of  the  storm,  the  almost  menacing  spec- 
tacle of  the  cloud  of  crystals  driven  by  the 
wind,  formed  a  picture  which  I  shall  long 
remember. 

We  arrived  at  the  girl's  house  a  few  min- 
utes before  the  minister  was  robed  for  the 
ceremony.  The  knot  was  tied  forthwith,  and 
I  realized  that  my  friend,  after  thirty  years  of 
detachment,  was  now  a  married  man.  I  hoped 
that  the  marriage  would  prove  a  happy  one, 
and  felt  quite  reassured  when  I  met,  for  the 
first  time,  the  good,  sensible  young  woman  who 
was  now  officially  his  life  partner.  She  im- 
pressed me  as  a  person  who  would  readily  adapt 
herself  to  her  new  status,  and  would  use  every 
effort  to  work  for  the  good  of  her  home  and 
keep  it  on  a  forward  going  basis. 

As  I  stood  off  while  the  couple  were  receiv- 
ing congratulations,  it  was  with  a  deep  note 
of  sympathy  that  I  observed  them.  The  bride 
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seemed  to  accept  the  situation  in  a  happy  frame 
of  mind,  but  without  betraying  any  great  de- 
gree of  emotion  or  excitement.  The  thought- 
ful look  on  the  groom's  face,  bordering  on 
solemnity,  was  natural  I  suppose  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. That  was  the  man  of  it,  feeling 
his  responsibility  in  his  new  undertaking.  He 
appeared  to  be  seeking  the  solution  to  the 
problem  which  he  but  now  realized  woman  and 
marriage  were,  but  his  attitude  was  that  of  a 
man  who  would  come  up  smiling,  taking  the 
hurdles  of  chance,  no  matter  what  they  might 
be  with  a  good  heart. 

The  wedding  feast  was  started  and  the  as- 
sembled multitude  making  a  gay  time  of  it. 
There  were  relatives  from  all  directions,  friends 
from  the  city  and  country  folk,  some  of  the 
"truly  rural"  models.  The  dancing  and  merri- 
ment were  kept  up  long  after  the  bridal  couple 
had  departed.  At  various  intervals  a  coach 
would  draw  up  to  the  gate  to  accommodate  those 
who  desired  to  leave.  When  I  decided  to  go,  I 
was  much  elated  upon  venturing  out,  to  see 
that  the  storm  was  making  a  night  of  it.  The 
wind  played  around  the  corners  of  the  house, 
whistled  through  the  cracks  of  the  silo  and 
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brushed  the  snow  off  the  roofs  of  outbuildings 
hurling  it  in  great  clouds  into  space. 

I  was  so  taken  up  with  the  wildness  of  the 
scene  that  I  wished  for  a  more  prolonged  en- 
joyment of  it.  I  concluded,  therefore,  that  in- 
stead of  packing  inside  the  coach  with  other 
guests,  I  would  sit  on  the  box  with  the  driver. 
I  wanted  to  see  the  elements  raging  with  a 
free  swing,  in  a  region  where  there  would  be 
little  of  man's  hand  in  the  deal.  Pressing  on- 
ward holding  tight  to  the  somewhat  uncertain 
perch  I  was  occupying,  the  demonstration  of 
nature's  fierce  mood  held  me  in  a  spell  of  won- 
derment. The  country  around,  mantled  in 
white,  seemed  to  be  making  an  attempt  to 
arrange  itself  in  suitable  dress  in  honor  of 
the  bridal  event.  The  drive  was  about  two 
and  a  half  miles  and  in  spite  of  the  biting  wind 
and  exposure  I  felt  a  supreme  satisfaction  in  it. 
I  imagined  myself  being  bathed  in  some  prep- 
aration of  nature's  own,  that  added  vigor  and 
exhilaration  to  body  and  mind.  In  this  fanci- 
ful humor,  I  felt  that  I  could  appreciate  the 
explorations  of  Ponce  de  Leon  and  others  in 
their  search  for  the  fountain  of  perpetual 
youth.  It  occurred  to  me,  as  we  bumped  along, 
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that  this  attainment  may  be  realized  without 
going  any  farther  away  than  one's  own  mind. 
To  adapt,  or  reconcile  the  mental  attitude  to 
the  infinitude  of  natural  law  would  seem  to 
be  the  way  of  it.  To  me  it  was  one  of  those 
beautiful  moments  when  we  are  in  psychic  ac- 
cord with  the  higher  forces  of  life,  when  the 
hopeless  and  sordid  conditions  of  existence  arc 
forgotten. 

I  went  to  bed  that  night  wishing  to  renew 
this  emotional  uplift  with  future  visits,  when 
I  would  have  days  and  nights  of  it  instead  of 
a  few  fleeting  moments.  The  family  had  in- 
vited me  to  return  for  a  week-end  and  I  as- 
sured them  I  would  disappoint  neither  them 
nor  myself. 

Two  or  three  months  passed  without  a  chance 
to  think  of  anything  but  sticking  close  to  the 
realities  of  life.  Holidays  give  forth  their 
full  charm  only  when  they  are  earned,  after 
steady  application  to  the  work  of  grinding  out 
a  livelihood.  During  the  first  week  of  April, 
following  the  wedding,  the  period  of  business 
rush  slackened.  I  felt  relieved  to  think  I 
should  have  an  excuse  to  get  away  and  wrote 
at  once  to  my  friend  at  The  Farm  that  I 
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could  come  the  following  Saturday.  He  re- 
plied that  he  would  be  there  at  the  station  with 
the  car  and  welcome  me  to  his  new  abode. 

I  clumped  down  from  the  high  step  of  the 
train  to  the  soft  ground.  The  first  contact 
with  the  springy  earth,  instead  of  a  hard,  con- 
crete pavement,  furnished  the  spark  for  the 
thrill  of  a  country  holiday.  We  started  off, 
pushing  along  at  a  speed  that  created  an  in- 
vigorating wind.  The  going  was  such  a  pleas- 
ure and  the  country  so  attractive  in  its  Spring- 
time dress  that  my  friend  suggested  a  spin 
around  to  give  me  an  idea  of  the  locality  be- 
fore driving  home.  The  district  was  not  es- 
pecially rich  in  beauty  of  scenery  because  of 
the  general  flatness  of  the  landscape.  There 
were  no  lowly  valleys  and  ascending  hills  with 
vistas  of  magnificent  distances,  but  it  was  coun- 
try, nevertheless,  and  as  such  served  one  of  the 
purposes  for  which  I  had  come.  Looking  it 
over,  I  was  reminded  of  Emerson's  assurance 
that  "nature  never  wears  a  mean  appearance", 
and  I  told  myself  that  the  sage  was  right. 

My  concern  in  the  present  adventure  was 
not  so  much  with  particular  grandeur  of  this 
kind  or  that.  The  Lakes  of  Killarney,  the  Yel- 
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lowstone  Park,  the  Adirondack  Mountains  com- 
pel the  highest  admiration  of  nature's  master- 
pieces and  I  should  like  of  course  to  have  been 
in  the  midst  of  such  specimens  of  scenic  beauty. 
My  errand  in  this  instance,  however,  was  to 
enjoy  the  simplicity  of  life,  to  leave  the  city 
behind,  to  return  to  the  mothering  influence  of 
nature  and  to  feel  at  peace  with  the  world. 

The  jaunt  took  us  through  two  or  three 
towns  with  the  rural  regions  in  between.  There 
were  spaces  of  far  reaching  meadow,  farm 
lands  with  acres  of  hayfields,  woods  and  waste 
places  here  and  there.  All  that  I  saw  im- 
pressed me  as  a  welcome  change  from  the  life 
of  civilization  overdone.  It  was  with  a  happy 
feeling  that  I  contemplated  a  stay  of  a  day  or 
two  with  the  home  folks,  quiet  and  unsophis- 
ticated perhaps,  but  rich,  however,  in  many 
forms  of  living  which  the  pomp  of  high  life 
does  not  realize. 

The  family  at  this  time  consisted  of  my 
friend  and  his  bride,  her  father  and  mother, 
her  brother  with  his  wife  and  child.  The 
house  was  a  large  old  fashioned  country  home 
with  about  70  acres  of  land.  There  were 
fruit  trees  as  well  as  those  of  maple,  elm  and 
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oak,  with  a  small  woods  on  the  north  which 
protected  the  buildings  from  the  sharp  winds 
coming  from  that  direction.  The  grounds  were 
entered  from  a  lane  which  branched  off  the 
main  thoroughfare  called  the  "River  Road", 
making  the  matter  of  isolation  a  feature  of 
the  place,  which  while  inconvenient  for  the 
family,  was  the  cause  of  much  inward  satis- 
faction to  me.  To  be  away  from  the  surging 
mass  of  humanity  was  the  principal  advan- 
tage I  looked  for  when  fleeing  the  city 
with  its  continuous  roar  of  traffic  and  bustle. 
The  situation  of  The  Farm  was  such  as  to  give 
the  impression  of  being  withdrawn  from  the 
world,  to  be  in  conference  with  nature,  as  it 
were,  to  enjoy  association  with  the  soothing 
forces  of  a  little,  private  world  of  beauty  and 
peace. 

Upon  this,  my  first  week-end  visit,  I  ex- 
plained to  the  members  of  the  household,  my 
ideas  in  respect  to  the  manner  of  enjoyment 
suitable  to  my  temperament.  I  told  them  my 
inclination  of  responding  to  the  appeal  of  na- 
ture, of  appreciating  the  simple  and  primitive 
mode  of  life.  I  assured  them  that  they  need 
not  feel  called  upon  to  "entertain"  me  with 
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social  gatherings,  of  having  me  "meet  people" 
or  taking  part  in  such  functions  that  smacked 
more  of  the  artificial  than  of  the  spontaneous 
and  natural  forms  of  association.  My  friends, 
I  learned  quickly,  were  quite  in  sympathy  with 
my  conception  of  the  relationship  and  minded 
not  at  all  my  speaking  frankly  without  the 
useless  ramifications  of  society  palaver.  They 
seemed  amused  to  think  I  should  relish  an  at- 
tack on  the  woodpile  and  digging  in  the  garden, 
but  without  any  sign  of  thinking  I  was  "queer" 
or  peculiar. 

The  disclosure  of  my  opinions  was  not  given, 
of  course,  as  a  condition  to  which  I  had  any 
right  to  look  for  immediate  assent  on  the  part 
of  my  hosts.  I  gave  my  views  of  a  country  visit 
cts  a  matter  of  fairness  to  afford  them  the 
chance  to  judge  whether  I  would  be  accept- 
able as  a  visitor.  They  did  not  leave  me  long 
in  doubt.  I  observed  at  once  that  all  were  in 
full  accord  with  my  idiosyncracies,  that  they 
possessed  the  same  ideas  in  common  with  me  as 
a  nature  lover.  In  fact,  they  seemed  to  feel 
that  I  would  be  perfectly  congenial,  willing  to 
consider  me  as  an  added  member  to  the  home 
circle. 
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It  was  now  mid-afternoon  in  the  early  spring 
and  the  feeling  of  the  great  out-door  was 
strong  upon  me.  I  arrayed  myself  in  loose 
clothes  with  rough,  strong  shoes  and  made  off 
on  a  ramble  to  explore  the  environs  of  my  rus- 
tic fairyland  as  so  I  regarded  it  at  the  time 
of  my  night  ride  in  the  February  storm. 

Arriving  at  the  cross-roads  I  sat  upon  a  stone 
to  revel  in  the  consciousness  of  being  alone,  to 
look  around  and  see  no  crowd,  no  misshapen 
specimens  of  wretched  mankind,  nothing  but 
the  glory  of  the  sky,  fields  and  woods.  I  could 
imagine  having  the  whole  world  to  myself,  for 
as  far  as  I  could  see  on  all  sides,  there  was  just 
this  one  small  speck  of  the  genus  homo.  The 
hush  that  was  an  integral  part  of  the  panorama 
was  inviting  to  the  expansion  of  thoughts  of 
beauty,  freedom  and  individuality.  I  felt  ex- 
hilarated with  the  glow  of  a  new  power,  begot- 
ten of  the  carresses  of  nature  and  the  absence 
of  care. 

With  the  vigor  thus  acquired  my  conscience 
impelled  me  to  the  resolution  to  use  it  to  some 
purpose.  The  mere  indulgence  in  a  state  of 
Nirvana  for  any  length  of  time  would  bring 
on  the  condition  of  a  flabby  temperament  and 
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defeat  the  good  intent  of  my  visit.  Garden 
work  would  be  more  appropriate  for  spring, 
but  the  powers  that  be  at  The  Farm  declared 
they  were  not  ready  for  that  work. 

The  wood-cutting  operations  were  carried 
on  in  a  large  hay  barn,  open  front  and  back  for 
driving  through  with  teams  of  horses,  affording 
a  full  sweep  of  air.  Through  the  wide  open- 
ing an  extensive  view  was  spread  out  for  my 
refreshment  during  intervals  when  I  should 
halt  in  the  work,  possibly  to  avoid  a  collapse. 
I  selected  a  number  of  logs,  putting  them  on 
the  buck  one  after  the  other,  sawing  them  into 
kindling  size  and  splitting  the  cuts.  It  had  not 
my  privilege  to  enjoy  the  good  effect  of  manual 
labor  ait  regular  intervals,  but  I  was  strong 
enough,  however,  to  be  able  to  indulge  the  de- 
sire without  harmful  results. 

For  those  who  are  nervously  weary,  with 
poor  appetite  and  restless  sleep,  I  can  heartily 
recommend  this  simple  pastime.  The  vigor 
attained  by  the  improved  circulation  of  the 
blood  and  the  development  of  the  muscles  will 
not  fail  to  restore  a  wasting  organism  to  a  de- 
lightful sense  of  energetic  normality.  One  be- 
comes more  efficient  in  general,  the  tendency 
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to  fatigue  being  reduced  as  the  body  increases 
in  robust  strength.  Engaged  in  this  healthful 
occupation  I  recalled  the  painting  of  Horace 
Greeley  in  the  office  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 
The  famous  editor  is  shown  chopping  down 
trees  at  his  country  home  in  Chappaqua.  The 
expression  on  his  face  registers  the  satisfaction 
he  feels  in  a  task  that  relieved  his  mind  from 
many  problems  and  renewed  his  strength  for 
greater  power  in  the  big  work  of  his  life. 

William  E.  Gladstone  was  another  intellec- 
tual giant  who  sought  refuge  from  mental  toil 
in  a  similar  way.  The  former  prime  minister 
remarked  that  if  every  man  would  take  part  in 
physical  labor  for  two  hours  a  day  the  effect 
of  that  effort  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
a  perfect  bodily  condition.  Proof  of  the  wis- 
dom of  this  statement  may  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  great  statesman,  in  his  application  to 
this  humble  manner  of  recreation,  was  en- 
abled to  carry  on  a  prodigious  amount  of  work 
in  his  nation's  affairs.  Additional  proof  may 
be  observed  in  the  case  of  William  Hohenzol- 
lern  who  forestalled  exile  in  a  madhouse 
through  this  rejuvenating  resource.  In  this 
instance,  however,  the  restoration  of  the  ex- 
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Kaiser  had  its  drawback.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  woodshed, 
the  world  might  have  been  spared  the  reading 
of  his  brazen  plea  for  exoneration  of  the  World 
War. 

Wood-chopping,  in  itself,  is  not  a  parti- 
cularly fascinating  pastime.  That,  I  believe, 
will  be  concurred  in  by  popular  opinion,  but 
I  felt  encouraged  to  go  on  not  only  by  the  pre- 
cedents of  greatness  as  shown  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs,  but  by  the  good  effects  I  knew 
would  follow.  The  sense  of  physical  regenera- 
tion, which  I  felt  was  returning  with  each 
stroke  of  the  axe  would  assist  materially  in  with- 
standing the  strain  of  business  at  home.  Work- 
ing up  to  a  state  of  copious  perspiration,  pos- 
sessing the  salutary  effect  of  removing  super- 
fluous flesh,  was  another  consideration.  There 
was  no  interruption  up  to  this  time  and  I  sus- 
pected that  the  family  having  become  aware  of 
the  homely  task  I  was  pursuing  would  be  ready 
with  the  laugh  on  me  when  I  should  appear 
presenting  a  disillusioned  figure.  Striking  hard 
at  an  obstinate  stump,  I  thought  I  detected  the 
presence  of  an  observer.  Looking  around  I 
saw  the  small  boy  who  had  been  sent  to  call 
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me  in  to  supper.  He  was  standing  at  a  safe 
distance,  watching  me  intently  as  if  in  wonder 
at  the  peculiar  process  of  thought  that  induced 
me  to  employ  my  time  in  such  a  manner.  His 
mental  equipment  failing  to  reach  a  solution 
of  the  enigma,  he  gave  it  up  and  said  the 
folks  were  waiting  for  me  in  the  dining  room. 
Sinking  my  weapon  in  the  unfinished  log,  I 
strode  to  the  house  with  a  light  step  and  erect 
bearing.  A  look  of  astonishment  appeared  on 
the  faces  of  those  who  saw  me.  I  peered  into 
the  glass  to  ascertain  what  it  was  that  seemed 
to  work  a  transformation  in  my  appearance 
and  noticed  that  my  face  and  arms  were  be- 
grimed as  if  I  had  been  working  in  a  mine  pit. 
I  remembered  that  the  logs  had  a  slight  coat- 
ing of  soot  and  in  wiping  off  the  perspiration 
I  had  smudged  myself  to  resemble  a  black- 
face comedian.  It  required  three  basins  of  hot 
water  and  soap  to  make  a  white  man  of  me 
again  and  I  joined  the  company  at  the  table 
with  a  deep  relish  for  the  appetizing  dishes 
spread  before  me. 

While  eating,  I  felt  for  some  reason,  the 
need  for  a  little  explanation  of  my  idea  of 
exercise.  I  told  them  of  how  a  man  cannot 
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feel  really  well  unless  he  includes  bodily  ex- 
ercise as  a  part  of  his  schedule.  Golf  and  ten- 
nis were  inexpedient  as  lopping  off  important 
time  from  business,  as  I  have  found  that  the 
exponents  of  these  forms  of  sport  usually  take 
a  day  or  two  off  during  the  week  to  avoid  the 
crowds  of  Saturday  and  Sunday.  The  same 
difficulty  is  met  with  in  swimming.  The 
beaches  around  New  York  accommodate  thou- 
sands of  people,  the  cars  are  jammed  coming 
and  going  and  the  long  distance  to  travel  make 
it  a  strain  to  attempt  the  enjoyment  of  a  day  in 
this  way.  In  working  around  the  farm  there 
is  elbow  room  and  ample  leisure,  and  the 
moral  satisfaction  found  in  useful  work  makes 
the  effort  more  gratifying. 

Sunday  morning  was  bright  and  fair.  The 
apple  trees  were  in  full  blossom,  the  white 
petals,  pink-tinted,  presenting  a  sort  of  May- 
day appearance,  inspiriting  one  with  hope  and 
gladness.  The  air  was  clear,  giving  a  more 
distant  look  to  the  horizon.  The  trees  and 
shrubs  were  making  their  best  attempts  to 
flourish.  Everywhere  grass,  plants  and  flowers 
were  sprouting  forth  with  a  will,  and  the  at- 
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mosphere  in  general  imparted  a  feeling  of 
youth  and  animation. 

We  drove  to  church  in  a  Main  Street  town 
two  miles  away.  The  minister  fired  off  a  ser- 
mon admonishing  the  people  as  individuals  to 
take  an  active  part  in  bringing  order  out  of  the 
chaos  following  the  World  War.  His  point 
was  timely  and  covered  a  very  real  issue.  The 
congregation  seemed  to  be  responsive  and 
aroused  to  a  sense  of  action,  realizing  that  it 
was  a  time  when  crises  were  rampant  in  all 
countries  and  all  should  work  together  with 
a  personal  responsibility. 

After  dinner  I  sat  on  the  porch  in  a  mood  for 
reflection.  It  was  the  lazy  time  of  day,  some 
of  the  folks  taking  a  nap,  others  sleepily  look- 
ing through  the  Sunday  papers.  I  sat  alone 
thinking,  and  felt  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
to  think  about,  considering  life  and  humanity 
as  a  whole,  particularly  in  this  critical  time 
of  repairing  the  waste  of  a  devastated  world. 
The  central  theme  of  my  contemplation  set- 
tled upon  the  housing  emergency.  In  this 
connection  I  thought  that  the  country  life  pos- 
sessed a  great  advantage  over  life  in  the  city. 
One  can  maintain  a  greater  degree  of  efficiency 
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obviating  unnecessary  wear  and  tear,  in  rural 
surroundings.  The  freedom  from  constant 
racking  noises  of  trucks,  trolleys,  elevated  rail- 
ways, the  cries  and  shouts  of  children  playing 
in  the  street,  make  the  country  far  more  pre- 
ferable as  a  dwelling  place. 

In  the  city  the  countless  hordes  that  congest 
the  limited  area  would  seem  to  be  proof  that 
man  favors  the  urban  life.  We  find,  how- 
ever, that  when  he  reaches  a  reasonable  state 
of  prosperity,  his  inclination  runs  toward  the 
purchase  of  a  home  in  the  suburbs.  After  a 
residence  there  of  five  or  ten  years,  with  his 
wealth  increasing,  he  wishes  to  dispose  of  his 
home  and  move  farther  out.  Commuting  is  a 
step  leading  him  deeper  into  the  country  with 
acres  of  land  instead  of  a  few  "city  lots",  as 
well  as  a  more  extensive  flower  and  vegetable 
garden.  He  looks  for  a  wider  view  from  his 
front  porch,  and  as  he  wanders  around  leisurely 
on  all  sides  of  his  domain,  he  would  rather  be 
confronted  with  woods  and  fields  than  neighbors 
and  their  domiciles. 

The  city  is  the  mart,  the  place  to  secure  the 
wherewithal  for  the  kind  of  living  that  is  near- 
est to  one's  heart.  The  wealthy  have  homes  in 
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both  places,  but  the  town  residence  is  the  least 
important,  merely  a  refuge  in  the  dreary  months 
of  winter,  during  the  season  of  grand  opera 
and  society  functions.  Even  during  this  period 
the  man  of  finance  feels  the  necessity  at  inter- 
vals of  a  few  days  rest  on  his  estate  among  the 
hills. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  when  a  man 
desires  to  derive  real  satisfaction  in  life,  he 
selects  a  retreat  away  from  the  common  haunts 
of  men.  There  he  can  enjoy  freedom,  recreation 
and  good  health.  The  way  is  easy  for  the  rich, 
but  with  the  poor  it  is  a  problem. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  poor  dwell  along 
the  countryside,  but  with  them  it  is  mostly 
through  the  accident  of  circumstance.  The 
great  mass  of  plain  people,  housed  in  tene- 
ments, go  on  year  after  year  living  in  a  state 
of  suspense,  waiting  for  better  conditions  to 
happen  along.  Unfortunately  they  either  do 
not  sense  the  futility  of  their  miserable  sur- 
roundings or  they  have  not  the  initiative  to 
strike  out  for  a  higher  level  of  existence.  The 
workman  holds  to  his  abode  in  a  crowded  dis- 
trict because  the  city,  he  thinks,  offers  him  a 
job  at  the  best  wages.  The  end  of  the  year  finds 
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him  no  better  off,  because  he  is  unable  to  save 
enough  to  buy  a  home.  The  few  dollars  he 
may  manage  to  put  by  for  a  surplus,  he  spends 
for  relief  from  his  misery  in  the  attractions  of 
the  city  with  comparatively  expensive  trips  to 
the  beaches. 

If  a  young  man  finds  that  he  is  not  ambi- 
tious to  acquire  a  fortune,  it  would  be  a  wise 
move  on  his  part  to  depart  from  the  city. 
His  wages  in  a  country  place  may  be  less,  but 
he  will  find  other  advantages  which  will  prove 
in  the  long  run,  to  make  up  for  that  shortage 
many  times  over.  He  will  be  certain  of  a  rea- 
sonably happy  life.  It  is  more  than  likely  he 
will  have  a  house  to  himself  together  with  a 
plot  of  ground.  There  will  be  garden  room 
for  vegetables  and  flowers,  with  chickens  and  a 
cow  perhaps,  for  fresh  eggs  and  milk.  The 
cost  of  living  will  be  reduced,  his  health  and 
that  of  his  family  will  be  improved  with  little 
or  no  expense  for  medical  aid.  He  will  look 
out  upon  fields  and  meadows  instead  of  nar- 
row streets  and  brick  walls.  Sitting  on  his  pi- 
azza summer  evenings  and  Sunday  afternoons, 
smoking  his  pipe,  he  will  present  a  picture  of 
contentment  one  hundred  per  cent.  His  char- 
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acter  will  be  influenced  by  permanent  dwelling 
among  the  eternal  forces  of  nature.  The  wind 
whistling  through  the  trees,  the  fantastic  beauty 
of  the  snowstorm,  the  glory  of  the  seasons  will 
develop  his  better  nature  and  make  of  him  a 
person  of  sterling  manhood  on  intimate  terms 
with  his  own  individuality. 

At  this  moment  my  friend  drove  up  to  the 
gate  and  proposed  a  ride  after  supper  to  give 
me  a  further  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 
This  was  a  most  pleasing  invitation  as  it  of- 
fered the  opportunity  to  gratify  my  desire  to 
see  and  observe,  without  the  requirement  of 
social  contact  to  any  great  extent.  I  realized 
that  I  was  in  the  midst  of  new  place  and  new 
people  and  enjoyed  this  week-end  principally 
as  the  means  of  becoming  better  acquainted. 
The  drive  was  charming  with,  the  show  of  pret- 
ty scenery  and  handsome  residences  and  the  ad- 
ditional delight  of  feeling  an  increasing  glow 
of  health  in  the  refreshing  breeze  as  we  raced 
along.  With  the  end  of  the  drive  my  visit  had 
come  to  its  close.  I  was  deeply  impressed  with 
its  associations,  and  reflected  particularly  upon 
the  worth  of  my  new  friends,  all  of  them  men 
and  women  of  a  genuine  sort. 
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May  1st. 

I  alighted  from  the  train  on  Saturday  after- 
noon with  the  joyful  feeling  that  another  week- 
end had  begun.  Dodo  was  there  with  the  car. 
We  motored  leisurely  toward  home  and  chatted 
gaily,  leaving  all  manner  of  care  to  trail  off 
with  the  dust  behind  us.  Already  I  felt  a  sense 
of  relief  in  the  ease  of  mind  associated  with 
the  prospects  of  having  no  problems  for  a  day 
or  two. 

Dodo,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  my  friend 
at  The  Farm.  We  knew  each  other  as  school- 
boys, in  the  "days  of  real  sport".  Our  homes 
were  across  the  way,  in  Morrisania,  now  known 
as  Bronx  Borough.  That  was  many  years  ago 
when  the  district  north  of  the  Harlem  River 
was  a  quiet,  suburban-like  annex  of  the  greater 
city,  before  the  surging  hordes  from  downtown 
made  it  a  place  of  crowds  and  tenements.  The 
lad's  family  evidently  possessed  the  vision  to 
see  the  radical  change  that  would  take  place 
with  the  completion  of  the  subway,  and  decided 
to  move  on  to  a  place  that  would  always  re- 
main a  "nine  o'clock  town". 

The  title  "Dodo"  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
the  extinct  bird  of  that  name.  It  is  a  sobriquet 
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thrust  upon  him  by  his  little  nephew.  How  the 
infant  came  to  hit  upon  the  appellation  no  one 
knows.  It  simply  happened  in  an  "out  of  the 
mouths  of  babes"  sort  of  way. 

Upon  arriving  at  The  Farm,  the  customary 
prelude  takes  the  form  of  a  chat  with  the  home 
folks.  You  hear  of  how  a  certain  young  couple 
are  now  engaged,  of  Uncle  John's  new  addition 
to  his  house  and  that  an  old  estate  has  been 
purchased  by  a  man  from  the  city.  Invariably 
a  cup  of  tea  is  served  with  home-made  cake, 
three-ply  and  icing  full  measure,  the  refresh- 
ment replacing  the  zip  that  faded  away  with  the 
wearisome  journey. 

I  excused  myself  from  the  gathering,  going 
to  my  room  to  exchange  store  clothes  for  the 
Farm  outfit.  The  costume  consists  of  an  outing 
shirt,  last  year's  trousers  and  strong,  rough 
shoes.  The  transformation  brings  with  it  a 
feeling  of  freedom  from  the  conventional.  The 
spirit  of  the  man  revives  and  he  looks  far  out 
upon  the  broad  acres  of  land  and  sky  in  the 
hope  of  retrieving  the  lost  power  of  the  will  to 
do.  The  little  restraints  of  arbitrary  social 
form  may  now  be  ignored,  and  the  relief  thus 
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afforded  enables  him  to  give  greater  expression 
to  his  individual  self. 

Wandering  toward  the  barnyard  sector,  I 
find  Grandpop  pottering  around  among  the 
chickens.  This  avocation  is  his  side  line  in 
which  he  finds  much  comfort.  Other  things 
equal,  he  holds,  a  hobby  rounds  out  and  com- 
pletes the  circle  of  happiness.  At  sight  of  me 
he  came  forward  and  led  the  way  toward  a  tiny 
coop  upon  which  we  sat  and  talked  over  the 
operations  in  which  he  was  engaged.  The 
small  coops,  of  which  there  are  about  a  dozen, 
are  used  for  one  hen  each  with  her  brood  of 
fourteen  chicks,  as  temporary  quarters.  He  re- 
lated his  round  of  activities  and  I  listened, 
earnestly  absorbing  the  information  doled  out 
from  his  experience. 

Perceiving  that  the  old  fellow  was  getting 
ready  to  resume  his  labors,  I  made  it  known 
that  I  wished  to  take  some  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings. "I'm  ready  for  action,  Grandpop"  I  said. 
"Give  me  a  job,  real  work,  the  kind  to  limber 
up  the  muscles  and  start  a  perspiration.  I 
want  to  know  how  it  feels  to  have  the  primi- 
tive life  and  strength  of  the  cave-dweller". 
Looking  at  me  with  a  concentrated  gaze  to 
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make  sure  I  was  serious,  he  replied,  "If  that's 
the  way  you  feel,  I've  got  a  little  reservation 
over  here  that  needs  a  bit  of  stirring  up  with 
the  shovel  and  the  hoe."  "All  right,  master," 
I  declared,  "that  will  be  just  in  my  alley;  let's 
get  started  before  some  one  kidnaps  me  for  a 
strawberry  festival."  He  walked  over  to  a 
plot  of  ground  where  the  top  soil  has  been 
turned  over  for  a  few  square  feet.  I  wondered 
why  the  previous  toiler  had  seen  fit  to  retire 
after  about  five  minutes  of  work  and  felt  a 
tremor  that  perhaps  my  own  little  tilt 
might  have  a  similar  effect  and  kill  off 
my  ambition.  However,  I  grasped  a  spade  and 
began  the  digging.  In  a  very  short  time  it 
drew  the  perspiration  and  I  was  convinced  it 
was  a  man's  job,  one  that  a  cake-eater  would 
give  up  in  despair  after  the  first  row  was  lifted. 
Ten  minutes  of  vigorous  delving  went  by  and 
I  remained  fast  to  my  determination  to  see  the 
task  through.  I  found  that  the  garden  was  not 
virgin  soil,  having  been  worked  before.  The 
thought  helped  considerably  in  the  way  of  sug- 
gestion to  "carry  on",  and  something  like  a 
horseshoe  through  the  filmy  veil  of  sweat  ap- 
peared before  my  eyes.  Still  it  was  not  easy 
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and  I  felt  the  necessity  of  halting  at  intervals, 
standing  with  my  hands  on  the  spade  in  "parade 
rest"  attitude.  In  these  moments  I  felt  I  was 
taking  part  in  a  kind  of  labor  that  involved  the 
principle  of  production  of  a  very  genuine  char- 
acter. As  I  pushed  the  spade  into  the  ground 
and  lifted  up  a  clump  I  reflected  upon  the 
simplicity  of  the  work,  mere  physical  effort  and 
endurance  being  required,  no  demand  whatever 
upon  the  mental  faculties. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  I  would  not  be  oc- 
cupied for  an  unduly  long  period  at  such  a 
heroic  task.  It  was  my  intention  to  complete 
the  square  that  was  allocated  to  me,  but  discre- 
tion warned  me  that  an  hour's  application  at  a 
time  would  be  a  wise  limit.  Grandpop  inspired 
me  to  go  on  with  his  encouraging  presence  as  a 
co-worker.  He  halted  for  a  deep  breath,  the 
old  fellow  remarking  that  "the  trouble  with 
a  new  man  at  this  game  is  that  he  works  too 
hard.  Fast  work  is  good  if  it  can  be  kept  up, 
but  if  a  man  is  to  continue  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  pace  should  be  moderate  and  steady." 
This  caution  was  sound,  of  course,  but  I  was 
in  too  exuberant  a  mood  for  exhortation.  I 
had  at  last  escaped  to  the  country,  and  wanted 
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exercise  with  a  capital  E.  I  wished  to  attain 
to  some  degree,  the  physical  grace  and  fitness 
that  should  be  the  natural  condition  of  every 
normal  person.  I  felt  impatient  with  the  type 
of  individual  with  a  drawn  look  in  his  face, 
his  expression  anxious  with  problems  that  in- 
dicate too  much  the  strain  in  maintaining  a 
status  of  financial  and  social  prominence. 

Grandpop's  attention  was  directed  elsewhere 
and  I  proceeded  alone  with  the  work,  turning 
up  the  sod  and  pulverizing  the  clods  with  blows 
from  the  spade.  I  was  beginning  to  feel  that 
the  capital  E  could  be  dispensed  with  when 
upon  looking  up  I  saw  a  female  figure  enjoying 
a  full  laugh  at  my  expense.  "Did  you  come 
all  the  way  out  here  to  punish  yourself  with 
hard  labor?"  she  cried.  "I  thought  your  idea 
was  to  enjoy  yourself,  to  have  fun,  play  games 
and  read  brisk  stories,  lounging  in  the  ham- 
mock." I  perceived  that  her  point  was  well 
taken,  that  it  did  seem  incongruous  for  a  "gen- 
tleman" to  undertake  the  hired  man's  job  when 
off  on  a  holiday,  especially  when  Hiram  him- 
self was  somewhere  having  a  hilarious  time. 
She  told  me  to  throw  down  the  old  spade  and 
come  along  to  have  dinner,  for  if  I  didn't  they'd 
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have  to  call  the  wagon  and  rush  me  to  the  hos- 
pital. She  chaffed  me  further  as  we  went  along. 
She  surely  made  me  feel  simple,  a  way  woman 
has  of  showing  a  man  up  as  a  fool.  There  was 
no  come-back  from  me;  I  went  along  meekly, 
wondering  what  the  other  women  would  say 
when  this  one  got  through. 

Sunday  morning  I  awoke  at  nine  o'clock  after 
ten  hours  of  solid  sleep.  As  I  lay  awake  think- 
ing about  getting  up,  I  felt  some  bodily  heavi- 
ness as  a  result  of  the  heavy  work  of  the  day 
before,  but  my  mind  was  clear  and  all  trace 
of  nervous  weariness  had  vanished.  After  a 
bath  and  coffee,  I  felt  like  a  giant  refreshed 
with  wine.  Nature  is  the  great  restorer  of 
frazzled  nerves  and  failing  hopes.  Mine  was 
the  spirit  of  wishing  to  start  all  over  again,  of 
renewed  ambition.  I  felt  once  more  that  there 
was  much  more  than  a  fighting  chance  to  re- 
alize a  favorable  degree  of  achievement.  The 
garden  work  did  it  and  I  at  once,  Resolved, 
that  whereas  when  my  affairs  would  permit, 
I  would  have  a  little  farm  of  my  own,  far  off 
in  a  pleasant  landscape  with  a  windmill  and 
oxen. 

As  I  saw  myself  in  the  mirror  when  comb- 
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ing  my  hair  I  thought  I  noticed  an  improve- 
ment in  my  looks.  Nature  has  not  endowed 
me  with  personal  beauty  of  face  or  figure,  but 
as  I  looked  in  the  glass  this  morning  after  a 
day  in  the  sunshine  with  out-door  exercise  fol- 
lowed by  the  big  sleep,  I  thought  I  detected 
the  improved  appearance  that  good  health 
must  inevitably  furnish.  I  would  therefore 
suggest  to  the  ladies  that  instead  of  attempting 
to  increase  the  charm  and  loveliness  of  their 
winning  countenances  by  the  arts  practiced  in 
the  beauty  parlor,  to  court  the  gracious  assist- 
ance of  sunshine,  fresh  air,  the  cultivation  of 
flowers  and  outdoor  games.  The  result,  I 
know,  would  be  gratifying  to  themselves  and 
their  admirers  and  the  beautifiers  and  many 
physicians  would  be  compelled  to  seek  an- 
other field  for  "easy  money". 

Going  downstairs  for  breakfast  I  was  greeted 
with  Ha-has  from  the  home  folks  in  depre- 
cation of  my  offense  as  a  sluggard.  All  had 
long  ago  finished  the  morning  meal  and  pre- 
liminaries were  even  being  made  for  the  din- 
ner. The  chores  were  done,  the  men  shaved 
and  the  women  "dolled  up",  all  ready  for 
church.  An  invitation  was  tendered  me  to  go 
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to  the  service  and  I  accepted.  As  a  guest 
I  wished  to  work  in  with  all  that  went 
with  the  life  of  the  home  folks  and  The  Farm, 
besides  secretly  feeling  that  I  would  have  a 
change  in  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  life  of  a 
small  town  as  we  drove  in  for  worship. 

I  found,  however,  that  Sunday  morning  was 
not  an  auspicious  time  for  observing  the  life 
of  a  small  community.  There  was  no  busi- 
ness activity  except  for  the  small  trading  in 
drugs,  cigars  and  newspapers.  Groups  of  men 
stood  on  corners  gossiping  and  smoking,  wait- 
ing for  the  day  to  pass  over  as  if  Sunday  was 
simply  a  time  for  the  suspension  of  their  regu- 
lar occupation.  In  the  residential  section  wo- 
men and  young  girls  with  an  occasional  man 
were  seen  going  to  church.  The  general  at- 
mosphere was  one  of  quiet  and  restfulness, 
which  of  course  is  the  purpose  of  the  Sab- 
bath and  helps  greatly  in  conditioning  one 
for  the  main  business  of  life. 

In  the  afternoon,  after  lolling  around  fol- 
lowing a  hearty  dinner,  I  felt  in  the  mood  for 
a  solitary  ramble  among  the  less  frequented 
places  of  the  neighborhood.  I  walked  over 
to  the  river  where  a  new  dock  was  being  built 
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for  boats  to  unload  coal,  cement,  lime  and  other 
supplies  for  the  country  round.  The  tide  was 
high,  the  water  swiftly  flowing  and  inviting 
for  a  dip,  but  too  cold  I  concluded  so  early 
in  the  season.  I  followed  the  banks  of  the 
winding  stream  for  about  a  mile  and  turned 
inland  coming  near  the  house  to  a  small  woods 
that  I  had  often  wished  to  explore.  I  had  ex- 
pected to  find  a  grove-like  retreat  where  the 
charm  of  tranquillity  would  be  at  its  most 
serene  degree,  and  was  surprised  to  observe 
its  misleading  appearance. 

Forcing  my  way  through  the  tangled  brush 
I  saw  that  what  appeared  to  be  a  woods  was 
only  an  outer  rim  of  trees  forming  a  circle 
which  was  quite  bare  within.  The  ground  was 
marshy  in  places  and  tall  rushes  sprouted  up, 
stiff  and  erect,  like  muskets  stacked  at  an  army 
encampment.  It  was  not  a  place  of  woodland 
seclusion  possessing  the  talisman  to  call  forth 
the  inner  forces  to  assist  in  finding  oneself. 
There  was  something  unwholesome  and  weird 
about  the  atmosphere,  like  a  gloomy  shadow, 
which  the  woods  seemed  to  shut  off  and  se- 
parate from  the  otherwise  fair  and  bright 
outer  world.  I  stood  among  the  trees  that 
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formed  the  border  and  regarded  the  sight  as 
one  that  nature  herself  would  concede  she  had 
rendered  abortive  in  the  lay-out  of  her  plans. 

In  spite  of  the  cloudy  aspect  of  the  unusual 
growth  it  brought  to  me  no  feeling  of  depres- 
sion. I  looked  upon  the  spectacle  as  simply 
another  form  of  scenic  peculiarity,  which  while 
foreboding  in  its  appearance,  enticed  one's  in- 
terest and  speculation.  That  in  itself  was  a 
compensation  and  the  effect  of  my  outing  as  a 
whole  was  gratifying. 

Monday  morning  the  day  broke  with  such 
springtime  splendor  that  I  decided  I  would 
remain  another  day  in  my  rural  retreat.  An 
hour  after  breakfast  I  made  for  the  garden 
where  I  found  that  half  an  hour  of  spade  work 
would  finish  the  square  marked  out  for  this 
particular  patch.  The  chickens  flocked  quickly 
to  the  scene  and  I  was  flanked  on  all  sides. 
They  were  so  much  in  my  way  that  I  almost 
regretted  letting  them  out  of  their  coops.  That 
had  been  my  commission  this  morning  and  I 
liked  the  idea.  It  seemed  like  having  charge 
of  something  in  a  real  way  and  not  doing  it 
"for  exercise".  After  breakfast  Grandpop 
"dressed  up"  and  appeared  to  be  in  a  hurry 
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to  get  away  on  special  business.  He  asked  me 
to  liberate  the  fowl  at  nine.  This  seemed  an 
absurdly  late  hour  for  their  deliverance  and 
I  wondered  about  it,  but  Grandpop  didn't  have 
time  to  explain.  He  is  one  of  those  men,  who, 
while  kindly  to  the  last  degree,  does  not  wish  to 
be  bothered  with  foolish  questions,  especially 
when  he  is  in  a  hurry  with  something  on  his 
mind.  Before  his  departure  he  spread  the  corn 
along  the  ground  with  the  birds  pressed  up 
against  the  grating  of  their  enclosure  watching 
him  intently,  anxious  for  release.  I  suppose  they 
had  been  thus  since  daylight  with  the  sun 
brightly  shining  and  their  precious  morning 
hours  woefully  wasted.  It  was  painful  to  see 
them  so  imprisoned,  with  the  morning  meal  be- 
ing strewn  about  before  their  eyes.  I  felt  a 
pang  for  them  and  pleaded  with  Grandpop  to 
set  them  loose,  but  his  sensibilities  would  not 
be  moved. 

Before  tackling  my  job  in  the  garden  I 
opened  the  doors  and  out  they  flew  in  a  body 
sailing  through  the  air  without  touching  the 
ground  till  they  had  described  an  arc  which 
landed  them  one  hundred  feet  away.  There 
they  stood  almost  motionless  feeling  the  enjoy- 
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ment  of  freedom  at  last.  I  left  them  thinking 
it  over  and  went  over  to  till  the  soil.  After 
gobbling  up  the  corn  they  came  my  way  and 
"cumbereth  the  ground."  As  the  sods  were 
turned  up  they  made  vicious  stabs  at  the  worms 
appearing,  placing  themselves  in  imminent 
danger  of  contact  with  the  spade  as  I  powdered 
the  clumps.  A  chicken's  capacity  for  worms 
is  astonishing.  It  seemed  to  be  an  eating  con- 
test and  any  time  I  have  ever  seen  them  so  en- 
gaged they  have  never  turned  away  satisfied 
that  they  had  enough.  When  I  had  manipu- 
lated the  soil  for  the  thirty  minutes  required 
they  were  still  at  it,  appearing  to  feel  that  I 
was  digging  specially  to  gratify  their  appalling 
demands.  However,  I  chisseled  my  weapon 
in  the  ground,  leaving  the  fowl  stalled  and  in 
dumb  wonder  as  I  metaphorically  hung  up 
the  sign  "street  closed." 

By  this  time  the  "man  with  the  hoe"  feeling 
had  become  divested  of  its  poetical  attributes 
and  degenerated  into  the  commonplace  status 
of  mere  work  and  I  looked  about  for  a  change. 
I  put  on  my  sweater  like  the  pitcher  in  a  ball 
game  after  a  hard  inning  and  walked  off,  non- 
chalantly lighting  my  pipe,  reflecting  on  hav- 
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ing  made  good  in  the  performance  of  honest 
labor.  The  John  o'joy  feeling  that  threads  it- 
self through  one's  being  at  such  moments  can- 
not be  expected  to  last  indefinitely,  and  the 
man  finds  that  the  day  is  still  before  him. 
Something  must  be  done  with  his  time,  and 
idle  reverie  without  a  purpose  will  give  him 
no  peace.  Reality  looms  up  vividly  before 
him  and  when  it  does  so  the  display  is  always 
in  capital  letters. 

I  remember  quickly,  however,  that  I  had 
elected  this  to  be  a  holiday  and  that  I  need 
feel  therefore  no  pressure  of  time  and  not 
crowd  myself.  With  such  a  peaceful  conclu- 
sion arrived  at,  I  decided  to  move  a  little  far- 
ther away  from  contact  with  the  human  family 
and  soak  up  energy  and  inspiration  alone  with 
my  own  thoughts.  Wandering  off  toward  the 
end  of  the  road  brings  with  it  a  delightful  sense 
of  tranquillity.  The  restless  feeling  of  wanting 
to  be  always  doing  something  is  gone.  There 
is  a  time  for  all  things  and  the  time  is  now 
for  endeavoring  to  find  out  who  and  what  the 
real  man  is,  whither  he  is  drifting  and  how 
he  should  direct  his  steps  to  justify  his  course 
through  life. 
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The  path  is  a  one-track  wagon  road,  rarely 
used,  and  then  only  in  haying  time,  terminating 
at  the  tracks  of  the  railroad.  The  solitude 
of  the  place  is  comforting.  In  the  peaceful 
quiet  the  man  feels  that  he  is  something,  a  real 
entity,  a  little  bit  more  than  the  scientifically 
accepted  biological  specimen.  He  feels  his 
individuality,  lately  so  cramped  and  shrivelled 
as  to  become  almost  non-existent,  emerge  from 
its  shell.  The  nerves  relax,  the  mind  becomes 
clearer  and  his  eyes  increase  in  vision,  a  new 
world  of  wonder  and  possible  achievement  illu- 
minated. 

The  railroad  is  built  up  from  the  lowland. 
This  rise  offers  a  vantage  point  from  which 
the  country  around  may  be  viewed.  About 
half  a  mile  south  is  the  river,  across  which  is 
a  group  of  houses.  To  the  west  is  a  wide  stretch 
of  fields  with  nothing  intervening  save  a  whirl- 
ing windmill  in  harmony  with  the  surround- 
ings. A  long  distance  to  the  north-west  are 
the  factories  where  the  laboring  population 
secure  their  livelihood.  I  look  around  for  a 
select  spot  to  think  and  revel  over  the  inviting 
situation  in  which  I  am  placed. 

With  fountain  pen  and  memorandum  book 
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at  hand  some  notes  are  made  with  which  to  re- 
fresh my  memory  when  at  home  of  my  ideas 
as  I  enjoy  the  moments  of  communion  with 
nature.  No  sign  of  man  or  beast  has  yet  ap- 
peared to  intrude  upon  a  world  peopled  with 
the  fanciful  figures  of  joy  and  hope.  Not  even 
a  train  has  cut  its  way  through  with  its  roar  and 
rattle  on  errands  of  momentous  activities.  The 
world  is  at  peace,  the  day  is  bright,  a  gentle 
wind  tempers  the  beaming  rays  from  the  sun, 
and  all  around  are  forces  that  invite  the  dreams 
that  might  come  true.  The  friendly  trees,  the 
waving  tops  of  yarrow,  rye  and  timothy  seem 
to  be  symbols  of  rythm,  proportion  and  grace. 
Looking  down  the  line  I  perceive  now  a 
figure  in  the  guise  of  a  human  form.  I  watch 
intently  its  approach  along  the  ties.  It  is 
a  man,  a  tramp  it  seems,  a  human  derelict  float- 
ing on  the  stream  of  life.  I  resent  the  idea 
of  being  disturbed.  He  comes  nearer,  treading 
the  ties  with  measured,  mincing  steps.  His 
gait  is  steady  and  marked  with  precision  as  if 
he  has  a  definite  place  in  mind  that  he  is  mak- 
ing for.  I  hope  so.  I  am  not  in  a  mood  for 
conversation  with  anything  human.  For  the 
time  I  live  with  the  gods  on  high  Olympus. 
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The  visitor  passes  by.  He  is  muttering 
something  about  a  grievance,  inflicted  by  some 
circumstance  that  has  not  granted  him  full 
rights  in  the  matter  whatever  it  was.  One 
glance  is  shot  at  me  and  he  continues  on  his 
way.  When  I  first  observed  him  I  felt  in- 
stinctively, out  in  the  wilds,  that  a  situation 
of  some  kind  would  follow  and  I  was  taken 
aback  after  getting  set  for  an  encounter  or 
adventure,  to  realize  that  he  practically  ignored 
me.  Not  even  a  demand  for  small  change, 
perhaps  an  insinuation  that  I  was  in  the  same 
class  with  him. 

Going  back  to  the  Farm  I  found  that  Dodo 
had  returned  from  his  office.  He  is  building 
a  new  porch  and  wishes  to  have  it  finished  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  season  for  life  on  the 
verandah  being  now  at  hand.  I  watched  him 
fitting  and  nailing  on  the  shingles  to  box  in 
the  base  around  the  three  sides.  Observing 
him  as  he  worked,  it  was  interesting  to  note 
a  quite  wonderful  capacity  for  doing  things 
that  this  man  possesses.  In  such  a  place  im- 
provements are  needed  from  time  to  time,  most 
of  which  Dodo  takes  care  of  himself  in  his 
spare  time.  If  a  new  cupboard  is  needed  for 
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the  house  or  a  corn  bin,  music  cabinet  or  gar- 
age, he  tackles  the  job  himself  and  works  it 
out  to  completion. 

Inside  the  house  the  women  are  busy.  The 
blind  lady  is  engaged  with  the  radio,  receiving 
market  news,  agricultural  reports  and  marine 
notes.  Such  items  are  furnished  in  the  fore- 
noon. During  the  afternoon  and  evening, 
stories,  music  and  readings  are  given.  Every 
one  is  busy  at  something  except  myself  and  I 
feel  a  twinge  of  conscience  in  playing  the  inert 
role  of  lily  of  the  field.  However,  I  remember 
that  I  am  company  and  as  such  may  justify  my 
position  in  entertaining  them  with  my  version 
of  things  that  I  have  observed  here  and  else- 
where. I  am  pleased  to  listen  to  their  plans 
and  problems  and  endeavor  to  present  a  new 
point  of  view,  to  offer  some  suggestions  that 
may  help  them  in  arriving  at  a  solution  of  the 
difficulties  discussed.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  can 
be  of  any  great  assistance  in  their  affairs,  but 
I  am  interested  in  them  and  enjoy  figuring  out 
the  problems  which  come  up  in  the  family  life. 
I  had  been  moved  to  take  up  the  tangled 
threads  of  circumstance,  because  of  the  novel 
situations  which  invariably  appear  when  the 
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means  and  motives  of  human  conduct  are  dis- 
closed. Many  a  time  I  have  thought  that 
to  have  the  time  to  be  a  student  and  interpreter 
of  life  would  be  a  most  attractive  and  fascinat- 
ing avocation. 

In  this  regard  I  recall  a  reading  session  I 
once  had  with  the  blind  lady  in  the  library. 
On  this  occasion  I  had  been  reading  a  story 
that  ploughed  deeply  in  the  field  of  struggle 
and  mystery  that  furrow  their  way  through  hu- 
man life.  My  listener  was  attentive,  greatly  im- 
pressed with  the  power  of  the  story.  During  the 
comment,  usually  indulged  in  after  the  reading, 
she  remarked,  "It  is  a  great  thing,  a  wonderful 
and  necesary  thing,  that  there  are  men  and  wo- 
men as  shown  in  the  many  important  publica- 
tions, who  give  their  lives  to  the  work  of  serving 
the  world  with  the  results  of  their  researches. 
Life"  she  continued,  "would  be  a  desert  of  or- 
dinary, commonplace  existence  without  inspira- 
tion and  encouragement  to  relieve  the  daily 
grind  of  practical  life.  Such  deliverers  should 
have  every  possible  advantage  in  performing 
the  work  that  has  been  laid  out  for  them,  and 
mankind  suffers  when  pecuniary  hardship  or 
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uncongenial  occupation  stifles  the  call  of  in- 
herent talent." 

In  this  quiet  place,  away  from  the  busy  ac- 
tivities of  men,  the  current  of  life  runs  slowly 
most  of  the  day,  especially  after  the  men  depart 
for  work  in  the  morning.  The  pulse  quickens, 
however,  when  the  boy  rushing  home  from 
school  relates  the  series  of  boyish  adventures 
in  the  day's  work.  He  is  the  pride  of  the  home 
and  the  child  hour  at  this  time  brightens  the 
house  with  the  joy  and  mischief  of  the  junior 
member.  He  is  the  star  performer  from  this 
moment  until  the  sandman  lumbers  along  and 
lowers  the  curtain  upon  his  little  stage  of  life. 
After  a  buzzing  interchange  of  questions  and 
answers,  a  quick  lunch  of  sandwich  and  jam, 
he  looks  around  for  his  bat  and  hastens  out  to 
the  field  to  play  ball.  I  join  him  merrily  and 
live  over  again  the  exuberance  I  once  felt  in 
the  days  of  long  ago.  The  little  fellow  is  smit- 
ten with  the  fever  of  the  national  sport.  His 
excitement  and  energy  is  without  limit,  and 
his  capacity  for  exertion  is  astonishing.  He 
wishes  to  swat  a  home- run  with  every  swing 
and  reaches  out  for  the  most  impossible  "flies", 
falling  in  a  heap  in  his  hurry  to  catch  them. 
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I  decide  that  it  would  be  merciful  to  spare 
him  the  waste  of  energy  and  impart  a  little  di- 
rection to  his  efforts.  Throwing  aside  the  bat, 
I  explain  calmly  that  he  must  take  it  easy  and 
learn  gradually.  He  must  make  up  his  mind 
to  go  through  the  period  of  growth.  Placing 
him  twenty  feet  away  I  throw  small  'flies"  for 
him  to  catch.  Later,  I  hand  him  the  bat  and 
serve  him  with  short  pitches  that  he  has  some 
chance  to  hit.  He  improves  and  is  learning, 
and  is  anxious  for  his  father  and  Dodo  to  ap- 
pear and  show  them  how  he  is  getting  on.  When 
he  retires  from  the  field  and  washes  up  for 
supper,  a  gleam  of  hope  is  seen  in  his  eyes. 
He  is  becoming  a  real  player  and  he  will  show 
the  other  fellows  at  school  that  they  will  make 
a  serious  mistake  if  they  do  not  give  him  a 
place  on  the  No.  2  team. 


May  29. 

Awaking  as  early  as  six  o'clock  Sunday  morn- 
ing seems  a  little  out  of  the  schedule  for  the 
recuperating  process,  especially  after  vigorous 
exercise  of  the  day  before.  I  didn't  mind,  how- 
ever, encouraged  by  the  prospect  of  additional 
time  for  the  day's  enjoyment.  Besides  I  felt 
"slept  out"  and  refreshed,  leaving  the  case 
against  Morpheus  dismissed  without  an  argu- 
ment. The  matter  of  sleeping  late  is  a  habit 
induced  by  the  use  of  Saturday  night  as  the 
most  feasible  time  for  late  hour  dissipation. 
The  song  "Breakfast  in  Bed  on  Sunday  Morn- 
ing", surely  is  not  appropriate  for  springtime  in 
the  country.  One  misses  the  fairylike  aspect  of 
the  rural  expanse,  the  fresh  crispness  of  the 
morning  air  with  the  sparkling  dewdrops  on  the 
grass. 

Not  to  waken  the  household  with  my  heavy 
footsteps  on  the  stairs,  I  decide  to  sit  in  a 
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rocker  at  the  window  and  view  the  landscape. 
A  redwing  blackbird  is  perched  on  a  dead 
tree,  fluffing  his  feathers  and  picking  himself 
clean.  He  stops  at  intervals,  looks  around, 
warbles  a  few  notes  and  says  we-wee.  Another 
creature  not  visible  cries  wiggy-wiggy  in  the 
most  guttural  sort  of  tone.  The  folks  after- 
ward told  me  it  was  probably  a  marsh  hen, 
but  that  I  shall  some  time  try  to  verify.  Lis- 
tening still  more  closely  I  detect  at  some  dis- 
tance, the  voices  of  the  robin,  song  sparrow 
and  the  meadow  lark,  all  trilling  simultaneous- 
ly with  not  a  note  of  discord.  The  air  is 
charged  with  musical  notes.  My  spirits 
brighten  appreciably  with  so  many  little  fel- 
lows lustily  offering  paens  of  joy  and  triumph. 
I  arrived  here  yesterday  afternoon.  Dodo 
was  not  in  his  accustomed  position,  lounging 
with  one  arm  over  the  front  seat  of  the  car, 
smoking  a  cigarette,  waiting  for  me.  I  knew 
he  could  not  always  be  there  before  train  time 
and  I  lingered.  I  remained  at  the  station  half 
an  hour  and  still  he  did  not  come.  Perhaps 
he  did  not  receive  my  note  which  may  have 
been  delayed,  quite  usual  with  the  rural  free 
delivery.  I  decided  that  was  the  case  and  took 
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my  bag  for  the  hike.  Just  then  a  carriage  drove 
up  with  two  passengers  for  the  train  in.  I 
spoke  to  the  driver  asking  him  to  haul  me  over 
to  The  Farm.  He  lived  up  to  the  countryside 
tradition  of  being  always  ready  to  give  a  lift, 
without  thought  of  the  fee  which  I  would  give 
him. 

The  driver  was  a  lad  of  twelve  or  thirteen. 
He  wore  nothing  but  short  pants  and  a  shirt. 
The  vehicle  was  a  horse  coupe,  a  conveyance 
that  is  rarely  seen  in  these  times  and  looked 
like  half  a  coach.  The  horse  was  a  lean,  weak- 
looking  specimen  and  dragged  along  unable  to 
keep  up  the  trotting  pace  that  was  being  urged 
upon  him  by  the  continuous  lashes  of  the  whip. 
If  the  boy  dropped  a  beat  to  brush  away  a 
fly  or  mosquito  the  animal  slumped  into  a  walk 
and  labored  painfully  at  that.  My  pity  for  the 
beast  was  awakened  and  I  called  to  the  driver 
that  I  was  not  in  a  hurry,  I  had  plenty  of 
time.  We  were  on  a  side  road  where  there 
would  be  no  chance  of  assistance  if  needed, 
and  the  best  course  I  realized  would  be  "slow 
but  sure." 

Approaching  the  house  I  noticed  a  man  on 
the  porch,  observing  us.  After  giving  us  a 
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good  look  he  went  inside  and  called  the  home 
folks.  The  unusual  sight  made  it  appear  that 
a  distinguished  person  was  arriving  and  they 
looked  upon  his  approach  as  a  special  feature. 
My  letter  had  not  reached  Dodo,  accounting 
for  his  absence  at  the  station.  My  coming  in 
this  style  was  amusing  to  the  family,  recalling 
times  of  long  ago  when  the  stage  coach  was  in 
vogue. 

The  preliminary  conversation  covering  the 
events  that  took  place  since  my  last  visit  was 
glided  over  quickly.  The  fields  and  sunshine 
beckoned  me  forth.  The  urge  to  be  out  in 
the  open  made  me  feel  impatient  to  bolt  the 
social  chat.  The  transformation  from  city  dress 
to  the  free  clothes  of  The  Farm  is  rapidly 
made.  After  gazing  over  the  familiar  ground 
and  taking  in  a  sweep  of  the  landscape,  I 
looked  around  for  Grandpop.  He  is  the  busy 
man  and  can  furnish  a  job  for  the  idle.  His 
work  during  the  week  is  away  from  home  and 
Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  is  his  play- 
time with  the  chickens  and  other  country  oc- 
cupations. I  find  him  now  in  the  act  of  polish- 
ing the  blades  of  a  lawn  mower.  At  sight  of 
me  and  apprehending  my  wish  to  join  in  the 
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pastime,  he  seeks  another  machine  and  shar- 
pens the  knives  in  a  minute  or  two.  A  plot 
of  ground  about  two  hundred  by  one  hundred 
feet  is  selected  for  our  operations.  The  grass 
cutter  runs  smoothly  and  joyfully.  I  sing 
hymns  of  praise  to  my  companion  for  the  ex- 
cellent condition  in  which  he  keeps  the  im- 
plement. The  keen  edges  of  the  blades  make 
the  work  easy  and  attractive.  The  machine, 
well  oiled,  runs  along  like  a  motor  whirring 
with  a  steady  rythm.  Each  run  is  about  a 
hundred  feet  across  the  lawn  and  is  executed 
without  extra  straining  and  tacking  to  make 
the  going  free.  Stepping  over  the  sod  is  easy 
to  the  feet  and  feels  like  treading  an  Axmin- 
ster  rug.  The  recurrent  click  of  the  wheel 
marks  the  easy  movement  of  the  push  and  run, 
and  the  cut  particles  fly  over  the  blades  like 
sparks  from  a  grindstone. 

The  job  goes  on  and  joy  goes  with  it.  The 
tendency  to  nervous  headache,  which  is  often 
the  accompaniment  of  the  wear  of  city  activities 
disappears  straightway.  The  head  feels  clearer 
the  vision  brighter  and  there  is  a  general  all 
around  feeling  of  physical  betterment. 
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Monday  is  Memorial  Day,  and  possesses  a 
different  atmosphere  from  the  usual  week-end 
time  of  rebuilding  with  work  around  The 
Farm.  The  patriotic  feeling  rules  the  day. 
Old  Glory  drapes  the  verandah  and  the  talk 
at  breakfast  centered  around  the  G.  A.  R. 
parade  in  town,  the  visits  to  the  cemetery  and 
the  sports  that  invariably  mark  the  love  of 
country  anniversaries. 

It  is  now  mid-afternoon  and  I  am  resting 
in  the  shade  of  an  elm  tree.  The  men  have 
gone  off  in  search  of  excitement,  relieving  the 
quiet  regularity  of  their  pastoral  life.  The 
boy  is  at  home,  but  has  been  cautioned  by  his 
mother  against  becoming  overheated  by  play 
in  the  hot  sun.  With  the  men  off  for  the  town 
frolic  and  the  women  upstairs  for  a  nap  or  sew- 
ing, I  am  left  to  my  own  devices.  The  time 
is  propitious  for  a  spree  with  the  fairy  sprites 
of  sun,  field  and  stream.  My  mood  fits  the 
occasion  and  I  am  ready  to  take  in  what  the 
ethereal  messengers  have  to  reveal. 

The  tree  under  which  I  am  lying  is  about 
fifteen  feet  from  the  lane  with  a  stone  wall 
screening  me  from  any  possible  passersby. 
The  outer  branches  like  plumes,  are  bending 
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gracefully  as  if  to  invisible  deities  who  are 
signalling  to  the  mortal  world  to  come  and 
listen.  Lounging  in  a  care-free  mood,  I  per- 
mitted my  thoughts  to  run  as  they  would. 

Many  times  I  have  wondered  how  it  is  that 
men  will  go  along  in  life  realizing  very  little 
that  is  worth  while.  They  have  a  purpose  of 
course,  in  the  work  they  are  pursuing.  They 
know  they  are  reaping  financial  returns  from 
their  labor,  but  are  shortsighted  in  the  matter 
of  reaching  the  issue  that  will  make  life  a  peri- 
od of  joyful  achievement.  The  existence  of  the 
average  person  consists  in  commonplace  work 
with  little  of  art  or  joy  in  it,  merely  for  the 
money  that  it  offers.  The  seller  of  goods  must 
"put  the  deal  over",  must  make  good  no  mat- 
ter how  it  is  done  as  long  as  he  can  report 
to  his  superior  that  the  trick  has  been  per- 
formed. We  hear  of  large  corporations  offer- 
ing positions  to  men  who  are  "producers". 
The  qualities  desired  are  initiative,  intelligence, 
force,  good  judgment,  tireless  energy  and  the 
ability  to  retire  equally  zealous  competitors 
and  secure  their  trade.  The  man  who  can  ful- 
fill these  requirements  might  also  qualify  for 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 
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He  must  be  a  man  who  possesses  the  driv- 
ing force  to  overcome  insuperable  difficulties. 
It  is  distressing  to  see  that  a  man  so  well 
endowed  should  be  forced  to  use  his  talents 
merely  to  show  a  high  record  of  sales  in  ma- 
chinery, motor  trucks,  millinery  and  artificial 
flowers.  It  is  true  that  he  is  rewarded  for  his 
efforts  with  a  fair  pecuniary  return.  He  may 
be  able  to  live  in  an  apartment  on  Riverside 
Drive  or  own  a  nice  suburban  home.  He  will 
have  a  car  of  course,  and  his  wife  and  children 
will  dress  handsomely.  He  will  send  his 
family  to  the  seashore  or  the  mountains  for 
the  summer  and  in  all  respects  will  apparently 
feel  justified  in  considering  himself  a  full-sized 
man. 

For  men  of  this  type  I  feel  some  sympathy 
and  perhaps  a  little  admiration.  They  work 
hard  in  a  spirit  of  sacrifice  for  the  comfort 
of  their  families.  But  the  end  hardly  justifies 
the  means.  The  family  often  do  not  appreciate 
the  extraordinary  effort  that  is  required  to 
support  the  condition  of  high  living  which 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  sensual  indul- 
gence. In  many  cases,  the  chief  aim  of  the 
wife  is  to  rise  superior  to  other  women  in  her 
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social  life.  She  desires  a  finer  house,  more 
servants  and  a  more  expensive  motor  car  than 
her  neighbors,  who  are  in  fact,  her  competitors 
for  social  eminence.  She  wishes  to  excel  over 
others  in  society  in  the  same  spirit  that  her 
husband  endeavors  to  secure  the  advantage 
over  his  rivals  in  business.  It  is  chiefly  a  game 
of  blufT  and  the  man  has  to  pay  for  it  with 
the  relinquishment  of  his  finer  powers. 

The  full  surrender  of  man  to  his  business  is 
justified  if  it  is  done  in  the  spirit  of  love  for  his 
work.  He  will  then  produce  a  commodity  that 
will  have  the  virtue  of  art  interwoven  with 
the  skill  of  his  heart  and  hand.  He  will  find 
a  satisfaction  in  his  labors  that  he  could  never 
feel  in  pushing  business  simply  to  supersede 
others  in  a  greater  volume  of  trade.  William 
Morris,  it  was,  I  believe,  who  sounded  the 
keynote  of  effort  in  declaring  that  "art  is  the 
expression  of  man's  joy  in  his  work."  That, 
attainment,  no  doubt,  should  be  the  real  pur- 
pose in  life.  In  addition  to  working  for  a  live- 
lihood, the  toiler  should  perform  with  the  de- 
sire to  reach  the  summit  of  excellence  in  his 
output.  When  the  day  is  done  he  should  feel 
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the  comfort  and  joy  of  having  expressed  him- 
self in  a  creative  sense. 

A  full  sized  career  calls  for  the  fulfillment 
of  three  departments  in  the  field  of  endeavor. 
First,  the  pursuit  of  money  for  maintenance  and 
independence,  second,  the  kind  of  work  that 
provides  for  self-development  along  congen- 
ial lines;  and,  third,  the  resultant  benefit  to 
society  from  his  labors.  The  average  man  in 
business  is  satisfied  to  concentrate  on  money- 
getting,  resorting  to  scheming  and  speculation 
with  the  one  idea  of  piling  up  the  dollars.  He 
feels  with  that  ambition  realized,  that  social 
and  community  interests  may  be  taken  up  ac- 
cording to  his  humor,  if  not  neglected  alto- 
gether. 

A  striking  example  in  recent  years  of  a  com- 
plete life  is  instanced  in  the  career  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  His  operations  in  govern- 
ment and  literature  covered  a  wide  field  of  ef- 
fort for  the  good  of  the  people.  His  work 
was  sincere  and  entirely  free  from  the  spirit 
of  mere  self-seeking.  It  is  true,  that  he  struck 
out  forcibly  and  never  missed  a  trick  to  se- 
cure the  office  or  position  he  desired,  but  in 
so  doing,  his  purpose  was  to  place  himself 
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so  that  he  could  do  his  best  work  for  the  coun- 
try. It  has  been  stated  that  he  was  enabled  to 
carry  on  his  line  of  work  in  his  own  way  be- 
cause of  his  livelihood  being  provided  for 
through  inheritance.  That  is  all  the  more  rea- 
son why  he  is  entitled  to  credit  for  hard  work 
that  was  not  forced  upon  him  by  necessity. 
Besides,  his  income  from  the  positions  he 
held,  together  with  the  profits  from  his  pen, 
was  sufficient  to  maintain  a  very  comfortable, 
if  not  luxurious  degree  of  living. 

Another  illustration  is  in  the  life  of  Henry 
Ford.  I  have  heard  of  no  charge  against  this 
man  indicating  that  his  operations  were  inspired 
solely  by  the  high  dollar.  As  a  mechanic  in 
his  early  manhood  he  performed  good  work, 
using  his  mind  to  master  improvements  for  a 
better  grade  article.  His  career  as  a  motor- 
car manufacturer  is  marked  by  the  ambition 
to  produce  a  serviceable  machine  at  low  cost. 
He  studied  the  interests  of  his  employees  and 
was  the  first  of  the  captains  of  industry  to  vol- 
untarily introduce  a  wage  scale  that  would  give 
a  chance  for  better  living  conditions  to  his 
workers.  His  large  fortune  came  incidentally 
in  his  desire  for  co-operation  with  the  public 
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good-will  and  the  esteem  of  his  helpers.  The 
career  of  Henry  Ford  is  marked  by  achieve- 
ment for  the  good  of  himself,  the  public  and 
his  toilers. 

Taking  him  in  the  aggregate  man's  pride 
in  his  work  is  gone  by  the  board.  He  is  in- 
terested in  the  financial  side  only,  and  when 
he  secures  a  fund  he  becomes  a  speculator. 
The  nation  is  turning  out  a  population  of  money 
grubbers,  earning  their  wages  no  doubt,  but 
seeking  to  put  out  the  surplus  on  long  shots 
in  the  gambling  spirit.  The  ambition  to  se- 
cure all  the  money  one  can  honestly  gain  is 
not  to  be  deprecated.  It  is  vital  and  properly 
used  will  save  the  race  and  advance  civiliza- 
tion. The  pursuit  of  money  merely  for  pleas- 
ure and  extravagance  is  a  mad  run  to  the  ditch, 
and  in  these  post  war  times  the  trend  is  strong- 
ly in  that  direction.  The  need  for  reconstruc- 
tion is  pressing,  but  the  public  conscience  is  un- 
stable if  not  demoralized.  The  saving  grace 
for  man  and  his  country  today  is  to  work  for 
economic  security,  as  well  as  developing  along 
lines  of  temperament  and  character.  As  it  is 
now,  man  cares  not  what  line  of  work  or 
business  he  is  following,  it  is  a  case  of  get  the 
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money  at  any  occupation  and  then  scheme  out 
a  plan  to  turn  over  his  accumulation,  hit  or 
miss,  for  big  returns  quickly. 

A  by-product  of  this  state  of  affairs  is  that 
of  the  flapper,  so  much  of  whom  is  heard  now- 
adays. At  dinner  the  subject  has  been  brought 
up  by  Grandma,  who  had  been  to  church, 
sharpening  her  penchant  to  moralize.  She  is 
not  at  all  a  crank  in  this  particular,  simply 
one  of  those  good  souls  who  wish  to  see  the 
world  advancing  along  lines  of  better  thought 
and  conduct.  She  indicated  how  she  deplored 
the  condition  of  women  indecently  dressed  with 
the  general  scheme  to  lure  solely  on  the  sex 
basis.  One  of  the  party  inquired  as  to  what 
a  flapper  really  is.  Etymology  is  silent  on 
the  meaning  of  the  word  and  I  have  heard  of 
no  definition  that  explains  anything  more  than 
that  the  flapper  is  a  female  who  seeks  the 
high  spots  of  a  life  of  pleasure  and  extrava- 
gance. That  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  her 
speedy  course  through  life.  She  goes  to  the 
extreme  in  showy  apparel,  the  latest  slang  and 
fox  trot,  and  her  temperament  is  marked  by  a 
lack  of  responsibility  of  any  kind.  When  she 
marries  she  wants  a  man  with  a  big  car,  flashy 
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appearance  and  a  bundle  of  money.  The  fel- 
low with  a  cheap  car  is  amusing  to  her  and 
passes  out  of  her  consideration  with  a  "take  it 
away"  expression.  This  type,  which  is  not 
new  except  in  name  and  numbers,  is  usually  a 
girl  who  is  required  to  earn  her  own  living. 
Her  mother  always  had  to  do  her  own  work 
and  her  father,  perhaps  a  mechanic,  praise  be, 
is  a  conscientious  toiler  without  fortune  or 
social  position.  That  is  her  status,  and  yet  she 
disdains  the  idea  of  housekeeping  without  a 
maid  when  she  hooks  her  man.  She  can  en- 
dure any  amount  of  night  rides,  cabarets  and 
lobster  salad.  All  of  this  run  to  the  tune  of 
dizzy  jazz  never  disturbs  a  possible  sense  of 
proportion  or  fitness  to  her  sphere,  because 
she  is  without  those  checking  up  attributes 
to  strike  a  balance.  Some  one  at  the  table 
stated  that  the  only  thing  that  makes  her  dizzy 
is  the  sight  of  a  frying  pan.  Another  voice 
reckoned  that  the  flapper  had  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  the  crime  wave.  "These  creatures  have 
no  idea  how  the  fellows  get  the  money",  the 
voice  continued,  "and  they  don't  care.  The 
chap  who  drives  the  sporty  looking  car  never 
earned  the  money  in  an  honest  way.  Some  of 
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them  pay  $100  down  and  run  it  as  long  as  the 
cash  payment  will  last  and  then  are  forced 
to  surrender  it.  Others  are  salesmen  for  large 
concerns  and  use  their  employer's  car  on  pleas- 
ure trips,  joy-riding  with  the  flapper  queen. " 

Grandma  dismissed  the  subject  with  a  tone  of 
disgust.  "The  way  of  the  transgressor  is 
hard,"  she  quoted.  "Such  vamps  will  be 
brought  up  with  a  sharp  turn  sooner  or  later, 
and  I  only  hope  the  shock  will  come  hard 
enough  to  make  them  realize  their  wicked  in- 
fluence and  turn  their  lives  to  good  account." 

In  the  evening  we  enjoyed  a  delightful  sense 
of  pleasurable  ease.  Dodo  started  the  radio 
and  we  sat  around,  ear  pieces  attached,  listen- 
ing on  the  feast  of  music  disseminated  along 
the  atmospheric  waves.  A  writer  of  fiction 
related  clever  stories  for  children,  with  poems 
of  the  caprices  and  amusing  antics  of  the  rab- 
bit, the  crab  and  the  elephant.  An  opera  singer 
favored  the  audience  with  a  group  of  songs 
in  a  voice  of  remarkable  control  and  beauty  of 
tone.  There  was  no  light  in  the  room  save 
that  which  proceeded  from  the  spark  of  the 
machine,  just  enough  to  perceive  a  delightful 
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expression  of  contentment  on  the  faces  of  the 
homefolks. 

A  desire  to  stretch  called  me  out  to  the 
open.  The  night  was  bewitching  and  the  heav- 
ens showed  a  dazzling  array  of  stars  at  their 
brightest  degree  of  twinkling.  The  moon  in 
her  first  quarter,  lay  balanced  on  the  ether 
toward  the  west,  calm  and  alluring,  like  a 
pretty  girl  in  a  hammock  on  a  hot  summer 
afternoon.  The  big  Dipper,  the  Milky  Way, 
with  the  constellations  of  Leo  and  Virgo  pre- 
sented a  spectacle  of  celestial  brilliancy  that 
invoked  a  feeling  of  admiration  and  reverence. 
Walking  about,  indulging  in  contemplation  of 
the  sparkling  firmament,  I  wished  I  could  make 
a  night  of  it  lying  down  outdoors  enjoying  the 
display  as  long  as  I  could  keep  awake.  How- 
ever, I  carried  the  picture  to  bed  with  me  and 
the  effect  was  such  as  to  dispel  any  tendency  to 
wakefulness  and  I  fell  shortly  into  a  childlike 
slumber. 


Aug.  11. 

Mid-summer  brings  with  it  the  full  develop- 
ment of  nature's  charm  and  luxuriance.  There 
is  a  flashing  display  of  color  in  the  flower  gar- 
den with  the  bursting  radiance  of  the  golden 
glow,  scarlet  salvias  and  many-hued  dahlias. 
The  lawn  has  been  closely  cropped  this  sea- 
son, and  with  many  joyful  rains  has  preserved 
its  velvety  richness.  The  trees  and  foliage, 
likewise,  have  been  kept  fresh  in  color  and 
fullness,  the  vegetable  garden  alone  suffering 
from  the  uprooting  effect  of  the  gushing  rivu- 
lets. 

The  many  thunder  showers,  together  with 
the  steady  rains,  have  kept  the  summer  thus 
far  a  most  delightful  season  for  equable  tem- 
perature. It  has  been  a  boon  for  the  workers, 
for  they  have  been  able  to  keep  up  a  reason- 
ably fast  pace,  unhampered  by  the  devitalizing 
heat  of  other  summers.  The  cool  nights  have 
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brought  refreshing  sleep  after  the  work  in  the 
fields,  and  the  general  effect  has  been  to  pro- 
duce a  feeling  of  satisfaction  with  the 
season's  efforts.  This  kindness  of  old  Sol  has 
no  doubt  contributed  toward  the  urge  upon 
Dodo  to  push  through  the  building  of  the  new 
porch.  It  is  now  almost  finished  even  to  the 
screens  being  attached.  The  outdoor  room  is 
twenty-five  feet  wide  by  ten  feet  deep  and  will 
be  a  greatly  increased  comfort  for  the  family. 
Grandma  especially  will  enjoy  it  as  a  matter 
for  her  health.  Besides,  the  honors  of  its  in- 
ception are  primarily  due  to  her  influence  as 
the  idea  .was  first  suggested  by  her  and  fol- 
lowed up  with  the  requisite  tact  to  make  it 
a  reality. 

After  supper  we  drove  to  the  village.  Upon 
leaving  home  I  had  forgotten  to  include  in  my 
bag  an  important  article  of  apparel  and  wanted 
to  purchase  it  now.  Dodo  needed  some  hard- 
ware, and  while  he  was  looking  around  for  it 
the  rest  of  us  meandered  in  and  out  of  shops, 
taking  in  the  small  town  crowd.  The  night 
was  warm,  and  after  a  short  spin  we  returned 
to  the  house,  refreshed  and  brightened  with  the 
cooling  effect  of  the  drive,  to  find  that  a 
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houseful  of  company  had  taken  possession  of 
the  premises.  There  were  nine  of  them  of  all 
ages  and  generations,  each  one  beaming  with 
a  high  voltage  of  happiness.  Nothing  of  spe- 
cial interest  was  going  on  to  create  such  a  feel- 
ing of  delight.  It  was,  I  suppose,  simply  the 
effect  of  the  life  of  beauty  and  simplicity  in 
which  they  lived  and  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. It  was  a  most  pleasing  spectacle  and 
I  was  impressed  with  the  beneficent  effects  of 
the  more  natural  state  of  living.  We  find  that 
persons  who  move  and  have  their  being  among 
the  calm  and  majestic  influence  of  the  moun- 
tains or  the  sea  develop  invariably  something 
of  the  eternal  qualities  that  repose  in  those 
mighty  symbols  of  spiritual  power.  We  re- 
ceive the  grace  from  this  source  to  the  extent 
that  we  bow  to  the  will  of  nature  and  become 
her  disciples. 

The  present  group,  while  not  abiding  amidst 
such  striking  forces  of  natural  law,  were  never- 
theless constant  recipients  of  the  more  gentle 
effects  of  fields  and  flowers,  sky  and  woods, 
with  little  artificiality  and  sordidness  of  modern 
life  in  the  cities.  They  possessed  the  capacity 
to  realize  the  virtue  of  contentment  to  be  found 
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in  their  simple  lives,  unhampered  by  inordinate 
desire  for  wealth  or  social  prominence. 

The  purpose  of  this  family  visit  was  to  show 
off  a  new  baby  born  to  a  young  couple  who, 
when  I  saw  them  a  year  or  two  ago  were  "go- 
ing together".  The  infant  was  surrounded  by 
all  the  women  folk,  each  of  whom  showed 
astounding  capacity  in  discerning  the  qualities 
that  would  insure  the  child's  becoming  a  super- 
woman  when  fully  developed.  There  was 
never  a  child  like  this!  Such  a  well  modeled 
head,  those  eyes,  exquisite  features  and  deli- 
cious smile.  Even  when  she  cried,  as  she  did 
nearly  all  the  time,  the  humor  was  interrupted 
as  evidence  of  a  finely  organized  nervous  sys- 
tem, charged  with  temperament  and  soul,  one 
that  must  make  a  stir  in  the  world  with  its 
display  of  potential  talent  in  the  little  piece 
of  human  mechanism. 

I  sat  in  the  chair  next  to  where  these  asserva- 
tions  were  being  chimed  forth  and  marvelled 
at  the  variety  of  comment  that  the  prodigy  in- 
spired. I  was  becoming  nervous  because  I 
knew  the  time  would  arrive  when  I  would  be 
called  upon  to  gush  when  the  women  were 
forced  to  stop  for  respiration.  What  to  say 
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and  how  to  say  it  was  a  problem  that  I  was 
silently  endeavoring  to  work  out,  like  a  man 
who  is  expected  to  make  an  after  dinner  speech 
while  his  predecessor  is  entertaining  the  as- 
semblage. I  looked  around  to  see  if  I  could 
retire  gracefully  from  the  room,  but  there  was 
no  means  of  exit,  the  avenues  of  escape  being 
barred  by  the  ample  proportions  of  the  female 
exponents  of  the  latent  wonders  to  be  released 
from  this  child  in  the  future.  However,  sit- 
ting where  I  was,  there  was  the  chance  that  I 
might  be  overlooked.  If  I  remained  still  I 
might  hold  out  to  the  eventful  moment  of 
feeding  time  for  the  child,  something  that  never 
fails  to  effect  a  break-up  in  such  gatherings. 
Or  perhaps  some  fatality  might  take  place  with 
the  other  children.  I  stayed  where  I  was  trust- 
ing I  would  not  be  observed,  hoping  for  some 
such  eventuality.  Growing  impatient  with  the 
suspense  and  realizing  that  the  only  way  out 
of  a  difficulty  is  to  go  right  through  it,  I 
threw  all  reserve  aside,  jumped  up,  looking  at 
the  scrap  of  humanity  with  now  a  smile,  now 
a  grimace,  clapping  my  hands,  poking  my  finger 
in  its  chest,  crying  boo-oo  and  hitchey  kitchey. 
In  the  performance  of  this  ceremony  I  was 
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gradually  working  a  gangway  to  the  door, 
which  I  finally  reached  and  closed  with  me 
on  the  outside.  I  joined  the  men  who  were 
sitting  under  a  tree  smoking,  and  as  I  lighted 
my  pipe,  enjoyed  the  freedom  from  perjury  that 
usually  marks  the  conversation  of  the  male  folk. 
We  were  all  hoping  for  fine  weather  Satur- 
day, but  when  the  morning  came  a  leaden  sky 
caused  us  to  feel  that  we  might  have  to  post- 
pone the  trip  to  the  beach  for  a  shore  dinner. 
I  was  not  easily  reconciled  to  such  a  condition, 
but  as  nearly  ten  hours  were  to  elapse  before 
the  time  of  starting  I  felt  optimistic  for  a 
change  in  the  wind.  In  order  to  dispel  the 
thought  of  disappointment  I  grasped  a  lawn 
mower  and  began  to  work  on  a  stretch  of  lawn 
that  some  one  had  not  finished.  I  do  not  mind 
tackling  any  job  as  long  as  I  know  that  Grand- 
pop  has  attended  to  the  condition  of  the  im- 
plements. He  keeps  the  bucksaw  sharp  and 
well  set,  a  good  edge  on  the  axe,  and  the  blades 
of  the  mower  razor-like.  Going  up  and  down 
across  the  lawn,  the  machine  pushes  with  so 
much  ease  that  one  almost  feels  that  he  is  car- 
ried along  with  it,  like  a  bicycle  rider  to  his 
pacer.  Half  an  hour  of  the  joy  of  work  made 
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the  world  seem  a  pretty  bright  place  after  all, 
and  the  menacing  clouds  racing  swiftly  from 
the  south  carried  with  them  no  sense  of  gloom 
for  me  now.  Why  should  I  be  disconcerted 
over  the  weather  conditions  of  many  hours 
hence,  I  thought.  And  as  the  rain  actually 
did  come  and  compel  me  to  seek  cover  I  did 
so  humming  the  song  "Never  trouble  trouble 
till  trouble  troubles  you." 

I  was  in  a  state  of  mind  at  the  time  of  wish- 
ing to  keep  busy  at  something,  but  the  rain  com- 
ing as  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven  precluded 
the  possibility  of  doing  any  out-door  work. 
Grandma  was  seated  in  her  accustomed  place 
in  a  morris  chair  in  a  corner  of  the  dining 
room.  Blind  as  she  is,  she  was  preparing  her 
schedule  for  a  full  morning's  work.  On  one 
arm  of  her  chair  were  her  knitting  require- 
ments and  on  the  other  two  large  books  in 
Braille.  The  window  sill  contained  a  partly 
finished  basket  which  she  was  weaving,  with 
a  sheaf  of  reeds  ready  for  the  time  when  she 
should  take  up  that  employment.  In  common 
with  most  people  who  are  incapacitated,  she  is 
pleased  to  receive  voluntary  attention  from 
some  one  who  will  tarry  for  awhile  and  make 
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her  feel  that  the   affliction   does  not  set  her 
apart  from  the  usual  associations. 

As  the  only  manner  in  which  I  could  em- 
ploy my  time  for  the  present  was  in  reading,  I 
felt  that  I  might  as  well  read  aloud  and  pro- 
posed such  a  course.  I  knew  she  would  take 
it  as  a  treat,  but  she  would  not  allow  me  to 
feel  that  I  must  do  so  on  her  account.  I  as- 
sured her  that  I  wished  to  gratify  my  own  de- 
sire for  intellectual  entertainment  and  went  to 
the  library  for  a  bound  volume  of  Harper's 
of  the  early  eighties.  I  selected  a  story  en- 
titled Barnaby  Pass  by  Constance  Woolson,  in 
which  is  related  the  plight  of  a  young  girl  who 
lived  with  an  uncongenial  stepmother.  The 
girPs  life  is  lonely  in  the  extreme,  especially 
as  she  resides  in  an  obscure  hamlet  with  no  at- 
tractions beyond  what  she  can  create  from  her 
own  resources.  She  earns  her  livelihood  teach- 
ing school  during  the  day,  and  augmenting  her 
income  by  acting  as  a  private  tutor  in  the  even- 
ing. Her  one  escape  from  boredom  is  to  spend 
an  hour  each  afternoon  and  a  longer  time  on 
Sunday  in  the  Pass.  She  has  her  favorite  spot 
on  a  mountainous  rock  above  the  ravine  where 
she  dwells  upon  the  longings  of  her  soul,  the 
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contemplation  releasing  her  mind  from  morbid 
ideas  engendered  by  the  limitations  ot  her 
deadly  environment.  The  inspiration  gathered 
from  her  meditations,  with  the  inevitable  lover 
appearing,  a  fellow  of  high  ideals  and  a  taste 
for  kindred  subjects,  his  opportunity  to  save 
her  life  from  the  flooding  stream  during  a 
furious  thunderstorm,  made  a  very  interesting 
half  hour's  reading. 

Grandma  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
reading  of  The  Cotter's  Saturday  night.  She 
is  an  admirer  of  Burns  and  remarked  that  this 
poem  furnished  the  recipe  for  the  right  kind 
of  living  in  any  age  and  in  any  country.  She 
deplored  the  fact  that  the  youth  of  the  present 
day  went  speeding  through  life  in  ignorance  of 
the  more  simple  forms  of  conduct  and  pleas- 
ure. She  applauded  particularly  the  arraign- 
ment of  pomp  and  arrogance  as  shown  in  the 
writings  of  the  Scottish  Bard,  and  endorsed 
heartily  his  preachments  of  the  virtues  of  kind- 
ness, simplicity  and  big-heartedness. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  I  joined  Dodo  who 
was  working  zealously  toward  the  final  touches 
on  the  porch.  His  wife  was  helping  him  and 
showed  much  capacity  in  fitting  the  screens, 
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screwing  on  the  catches  to  hold  them  together. 
I  watched  her  with  the  hammer  and  screw- 
driver and  commented  upon  her  ability  in 
various  ways  to  be  a  helpful  mate.  She  is  a 
good  cook,  a  fair  musician,  paints  with  some 
degree  of  skill  and  has  turned  out  embroidery 
that  has  won  prizes  at  the  Trenton  Fair.  In 
addition  she  understands  the  machinery  of  the 
motor  car,  and  I  have  noticed  more  than  once 
that  she  has  offered  vital  suggestions  when  the 
auto  broke  down  on  the  road.  Dodo  himself 
is  a  very  capable  fellow  of  the  strong,  big 
brother  type.  They  work  together  harmonious- 
ly without  getting  on  each  other's  nerves  when 
little  complications  of  procedure  arise.  As 
she  went  on  with  her  task,  she  remarked  that 
she  should  have  been  a  boy,  having  an  inclina- 
tion to  use  tools  and  make  things  according  to 
the  usual  bias  of  the  masculine  sort.  As  for 
man's  success  in  the  world,  she  added,  those 
who  have  their  wives  to  help  them  are  the  ones 
who  get  along. 

We  intended  to  leave  for  the  beach  at  5:30 
and  it  was  now  a  little  before  5.  Scanning 
the  heavens  we  decided  the  rain  was  over 
and  we  had  better  decide  to  go.  There  was  a 
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rush  to  get  ready,  all  in  high  spirits  in  antici- 
pation of  a  pleasant  outing.  Six  persons  were 
in  the  party  and  the  car  a  five  passenger.  It 
had  to  be  arranged  that  one  person  must  make 
shift  with  a  stool  or  something  and  steady  him- 
self the  best  he  could.  After  much  to-do  of  af- 
fected courtesies  it  fell  to  Jane,  fat  and  good- 
natured  to  occupy  a  small  chair  in  the  middle 
of  the  car.  It  required  some  minutes  to  place 
her  securely  and  get  her  architecture  fitted 
in  comfortably  for  herself  and  the  rest  as  well, 
and  off  we  started.  We  waved  to  Daddy  a 
good-bye  and  assured  him  we  would  be  back 
sometime  and  tell  him  how  it  tasted.  We 
would  not  forget  either  to  fetch  him  a  consola- 
tion cigar,  the  kind  that  is  wrapped  in  tissue 
paper  with  the  maker's  monogram  in  golden 
letters  thereon. 

None  of  us  had  been  off  the  Farm  all  day. 
We  were  glad  to  be  out  and  let  loose  with  our 
emotions  like  young  folks  at  a  picnic.  The  late 
afternoon  was  dark  and  gloomy  looking,  the 
air  heavily  charged  with  moisture,  but  our 
spirits  were  bright  and  sparkling.  We  were 
out  for  a  jamboree  and  while  the  heavens  may 
fall  and  the  saints  go  weeping,  nothing  could 
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happen  to  blight  the  joy  that  had  settled  in 
the  hearts  of  the  party.  Few  cars  were  on  the 
road  and  that,  of  course,  was  an  advantage  to 
those  who  did  risk  the  weather.  We  were  en- 
abled thereby  to  fly  along  with  more  abandon, 
and  Dodo  less  constrained  in  watching  too 
closely  for  a  clear  run.  Each  member  of  the 
party  was  in  a  happy  carefree  mood,  passing 
facetious  remarks  on  the  funny  looking  houses 
and  the  queer  looking  country  folk  we  saw 
along  the  way.  The  holiday  feeling  rose  to  a 
gale,  and  the  serious  minded  persons  passing 
on  foot  looking  intently  at  us,  seemed  in  itself 
a  matter  for  ludricous  comment.  The  smart 
wind  engendered  by  our  rush  through  space 
enlivened  the  animal  spirits  all  the  more  and 
increased  the  appetite  as  well.  Each  moment 
made  us  feel  a  growing  sense  of  hunger,  and 
those  who  had  been  there  before  began  to 
enumerate  the  various  items  of  the  menu. 

We  arrived  at  the  point  where  we  were  to 
turn  into  a  lane  leading  to  the  hotel.  Parking 
the  car,  without  taking  a  survey  of  the  sur- 
roundings, we  filed  into  the  dining  room  and 
ordered  six  shore  dinners.  The  clams  and 
chowder  with  perfectly  cooked  fish  were  the 
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last  word  in  flavoring  by  the  chef  who  knew 
his  business.  The  sea  air  blowing  freshly  from 
the  Bay,  introduced  itself  as  seeming  to  impart 
an  added  zest  and  complement  to  the  meal. 
Few  words  were  spoken  until  a  course  was  dis- 
posed of,  and  even  then  it  was  more  the  lan- 
guage of  the  eyes  that  attested  the  satisfaction 
in  having  the  elemental  necessity  so  serenely 
gratified.  The  remainder  of  the  dinner  was 
partaken  of  in  the  same  quiet  indulgence,  the 
boisterous  spirits  being  subdued  in  reacting  to 
the  calming  effect  of  an  almost  stupefying 
abundance.  After  the  feast  the  feeling  of  wish- 
ing to  walk  it  off  called  for  a  stroll  on  the 
beach. 

Outside  of  the  dining  room  was  a  large 
verandah,  an  out-doof  dining  room  really, 
where  there  were  tables  and  music  for  danc- 
ing. Our  party  had  already  passed  the  feverish 
stage  of  youth  when  the  feet  cannot  resist  the 
rhythm  of  the  band  and  we  passed  on  to  the 
water  line.  We  were  at  Princess  Bay  on  the 
Jersey  side,  looking  toward  Staten  Island  to 
the  northeast  and  Sandy  Hook  to  the  South. 
A  thick  fog  with  a  menacing  aspect  hung  over 
the  water.  Heavy,  dark  clouds  moving  swift- 
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ly  from  the  East,  presented  a  picture  of  fore- 
boding possibilities,  and  one  imagined  what 
an  awful  night  at  sea  might  be  looked  for  if 
the  weather  did  not  clear.  Immense  masses  of 
seaweed,  with  huge  chunks  of  wood  and  other 
derelict  matter  had  been  thrown  up  on  the 
shore.  The  vivid  suggestiveness  of  the  sea  and 
the  wind  heightened  considerably  the  dramatic 
picture  before  us.  We  paced  the  beach  in  as- 
surance of  safety  from  the  angry  mood  of  the 
lashing  waters,  and  mentally  indulged  in  the 
bravery  of  adventurous  souls  who  risk  its  ter- 
rors in  commerce,  warfare,  and  seeking  distant 
islands  of  buried  treasure. 

During  the  night  the  storm  had  abated  and 
Sunday  morning  showed  the  promise  of  what 
is  popularly  termed  an  ideal  day.  Even  in  this 
secluded  retreat,  just  a  little  distinction  may 
be  noticed  between  the  work  days  and  the  day 
of  rest.  At  all  times  the  place  holds  its  essen- 
tial charm  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  but  as 
one  emerges  into  the  open  on  Sunday  morning 
and  listens  in  for  the  still  small  voice,  he  be- 
comes aware  of  a  more  delicate  hush  in  the 
quiet  of  the  place.  I  suppose  the  answer  may 
be  found  in  the  absence  of  the  sound  of  distant 
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machinery,  a  less  number  of  trains  afar  off  and 
other  influences  of  aerial  vibration  that  are  at 
rest  on  the  "seventh  day". 

I  like  to  come  out  at  these  times,  before 
breakfast  and  before  the  others  arise.  Just  a 
short  time  after  dawn  when  the  morning  has 
blazoned  forth  in  the  best  that  it  can  show.  The 
ample  stretch  of  lawn  offers  a  promenade  while 
studying  the  panorama  and  reflecting  upon 
what  message  this  early  morning  communion 
may  inspire.  A  special  feature  of  The  Fiarm 
that  I  find  attractive,  especially  in  the  coloring 
at  this  time,  is  the  outlook  over  a  wide  territory 
on  all  sides.  About  a  thousand  feet  ahead 
threads  the  winding  river,  and  beyond  the 
stream  a  rise  of  ground  with  small  houses  here 
and  there  with  many  trees,  and  farther  off  the 
mystic  horizon.  To  the  right  is  a  farm  of  the 
oaken  bucket  and  windmill  type,  with  a  long 
expanse  of  furrowed  fields  of  growing  things 
reaching  toward  the  harvest  time.  All  of  this 
brings  a  joyful,  comforting  feeling  that  is 
something  apart  from  the  exhilarating  effect  at 
other  hours  of  the  day.  There  is  something 
delicate  about  its  influences,  one  feels  himself 
just  a  little  better  kind  of  man,  the  virtues  of 
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kindness  and  helpfulness  come  a  little  more  to 
the  surface.  I  go  along  walking  up  and  down 
on  the  soft  green,  feeling  in  this  mood,  indulg- 
ing in  the  Morphean  effect  it  produces  upon 
the  senses.  It  seems  that  the  world  is  all  right, 
the  people  not  at  all  bad  and  you  and  I  may  go 
on  in  the  happy  valley  of  contentment  with 
a  bright  spot  here  and  there  all  the  way. 

I  wandered  quite  off  the  lawn  in  my  raptur- 
ous musings,  and  turning  around,  observed  the 
smoke  rising  from  the  chimney,  symptomatic 
of  the  preparation  of  the  morning  meal  which 
but  now  I  realized  I  felt  a  craving  for.  I 
strode  quickly  toward  the  house  and  found 
bacon  and  eggs  with  hot  coffee  all  ready.  The 
admonitions  of  the  physician  against  certain 
foodstuffs  is  ignored  on  The  Farm.  The  di- 
gestive organs  perform  their  work  effectively 
alike  upon  pork,  sausage  and  griddle  cakes. 

The  truth  is  the  week-end  in  harmonious  sur- 
roundings is  a  tonic,  assisted  appreciably  by  the 
manual  work  around  the  place.  The  mowing, 
gardening  and  wood-cutting  rebuild  the  func- 
tioning apparatus  so  that  the  mind  may  operate 
without  the  handicap  of  bodily  indisposition. 
And  now,  I  felt  after  a  hearty  breakfast  that 
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I  should  keep  in  condition  with  a  performance 
along  such  lines.  There  are  moments  here, 
however,  when  I  feel  a  call  for  the  display  of 
animal  spirits.  One  of  these  moments  was 
now  at  hand.  I  wanted  very  much  to  tease,  to 
disturb  the  peace,  to  bring  on  a  pow-wow  over 
something,  the  exercise  would  wait.  It  is  a 
busy  time  with  the  women  just  after  breakfast, 
but  that  did  not  prevent  me  from  intruding 
my  humor  upon  them  and  getting  in  their  way 
which  I  purposely  kept  doing  whichever  way 
they  turned.  I  assailed  the  religious  beliefs  of 
my  hostess,  provoking  her  to  argument  in  jus- 
tifying herself  from  remaining  home  simply 
because  her  presence  in  the  choir  loft  is  not  re- 
quired during  August.  And  what  an  omission 
to  Jane  that  baked  beans  were  not  on  the  menu 
at  the  shore  dinner.  I  pretended  that  it  was 
pitiful  how  keen  a  disappointment  she  must 
have  felt  in  being  deprived  of  her  favorite 
dish,  even  though  she  always  does  have  to  rush 
for  the  soda  canister  after  every  such  indulg- 
ence. "Will  you  keep  out  of  my  way"  each 
one  in  turn  would  shout  with  the  glint  of  fire 
in  her  eyes.  "You  want  your  room  arranged, 
the  dinner  cooked,  the  place  cleaned  up.  How 
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can  these  things  be  accomplished  with  a  big 
lummox  like  you  lumbering  about  always  in 
the  way.  Go  on  out  and  rave  over  the  wonders 
of  the  rocks,  the  charming  mosquitoes  and  the 
stagnant  pools  irridescent  with  beautiful  colors. 
Anyway,  whatever  you  do  leave  us  alone." 
These  were  some  of  the  remarks  that  my  impish 
pranks  summoned.  My  answer  finally  was  an 
exhibition  of  shadow  boxing  in  the  kitchen 
and  around  the  dining  room,  my  imaginary 
foe  in  this  case  being  the  rather  corporeal  forms 
of  the  sweet  friends  who  made  it  possible  for 
me  to  "come  back."  Shadow  boxing  is  one 
of  the  means  of  my  keeping  in  physical  con- 
dition during  the  winter  in  the  city.  In  this 
instance  I  came  dangerously  near  more  than 
once  of  effecting  a  short  arm  jab  or  swing  upon 
the  persons  of  my  fair  companions.  I  wanted 
to  call  out  their  respect  for  my  masculine 
prowess  by  showing  a  sense  of  conquering 
power  and  strength.  No  attention,  however, 
but  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  vicious  strokes, 
was  paid  to  my  convolutions.  "If  you  feel 
that  way  when  you  get  back  to  town  and  put 
the  force  into  practical  use  for  some  good," 
said  one,  "you  need  feel  no  remorse  of  con- 
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science  from  loafing  around  here  two  or  three 
days." 

That  was  true,  she  had  struck  the  right  note. 
I  must  be  off  and  convert  the  accumulation  of 
energy  into  glittering  gold.  Not,  however,  un- 
til I  had  partaken  of  the  good  dinner  I  knew 
would  be  forthcoming  as  well  as  the  motor- 
car ride  Dodo  had  proposed  for  the  afternoon. 


Sept.  2. 

On  the  way  out  to  my  Arcadian  haunts, 
looking  out  of  the  car  window  and  observing 
the  gradual  change  from  urban  to  rural  life, 
the  effect  was  such  as  to  release  my  mind  from 
the  vexing  problems  with  which  it  had  been 
occupied.  As  the  train  sped  along  there  were 
occasional  glimpses  of  suburban  avenues  with 
handsome  residences  and  stately  trees  arching 
the  roadway.  Men  and  women  walking  along 
appeared  to  enjoy  a  pleasing  state  of  tranquil- 
lity. The  commuter's  oft  repeated  claim  that 
there  is  no  rest  among  the  wicked  of  the  city, 
that  quiet  and  relaxation  may  be  found  only 
in  the  more  secluded  areas,  was  fully  indorsed 
in  my  opinion,  as  I  surveyed  the  switfly  chang- 
ing panorama  presented  by  the  passing  train. 
On  many  previous  visits  I  had  appreciated 
this  heartening  influence  of  country  life,  but  on 
this  occasion  the  impression  was  more  vivid. 

88 
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coming  as  a  special  message  that  made  a 
marked  imprint  on  my  consciousness. 

Out  and  along  the  less  frequented  paths, 
where  the  straining  for  material  gain  is  abated, 
the  individual  may  blossom  out  more  freely 
as  a  sociable  animal.  The  fraternal  tendency, 
inherent  in  all  of  mankind,  receives  an  impetus 
in  asserting  itself.  The  big  brother  feeling 
appears  more  to  the  surface  and  every  man  is 
willing  to  be  a  good  neighbor  and  a  friend. 
The  city,  with  its  broad  avenues  of  trade  and 
exchange  calls  forth  the  fighting  instinct  for 
self-preservation.  The  battle  of  life  is  there 
waged  without  quarter  from  any  side  and  the 
stern  masterful  character  triumphs  over  the 
less  case-hardened  brother  who  has  to  give  way 
in  the  strife.  In  the  outer  confines  away  from 
the  vortex  of  stress  and  turmoil,  the  conflict  is 
less  acute,  each  person  desirous  of  winning  the 
good  will  of  his  fellow  townsmen. 

Traveling  on,  I  observed  here  and  there 
suburban  dwellers  fussing  around  their  little 
homes.  Each  possessed  the  air  of  one  who  was 
working  to  make  his  habitat  the  special  pride 
of  his  life.  He  studied  its  details  to  be  certain 
of  no  neglect  to  mar  its  beauty  of  appearance. 
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In  his  leisure  moments  at  the  fireside,  no  doubt, 
he  sought  information  in  country-home  journals 
that  would  add  to  its  finish,  striving  in  every 
way  to  make  it  just  a  little  better  than  he  had 
conceived  of  it  himself.  He  talked  with  neigh- 
bors about  the  choicest  display  of  flowers,  the 
proper  elevation  of  the  terrace,  the  better  color- 
ing for  his  sash  and  trimmings. 

Such  a  class  form  a  very  good  type  of  citizen. 
The  minds  of  such  people  operate  in  wholesome 
channels,  and  it  is  a  safe  wager  that  when  their 
attention  is  directed  to  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  nation  that  they  are  for  clean, 
sound  government.  The  children  of  such  men 
and  women  become  intelligent,  normal  per- 
sons reflecting  credit  upon  their  upbringing  in 
beautiful  and  healthful  surroundings.  Going 
on  in  my  journey  it  was  interesting  to  note  the 
gratification  expressed  in  the*  faces  of  these 
men.  Their  pleasant  avocation  is  the  balance 
wheel  that  makes  the  round  of  their  lives 
run  true.  It  diverts  their  minds  from  cares 
and  problems,  keeps  the  digestive  apparatus  in 
good  order  and  induces  refreshing  sleep.  It 
is  a  capital  diversion  and  one  that  may  well 
form  a  part  of  every  man's  schedule. 
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After  supper  Dodo  needed  some  hardware 
to  be  purchased  in  the  village.  We  drove 
there  and  formed  part  of  the  Saturday  night 
round-up.  Little  Walter  came  along,  and  while 
his  Uncle  was  making  the  purchases,  the  boy 
and  I  sallied  into  the  drug  store.  I  wanted 
some  post-cards  to  hold  off  impatient  corres- 
pondents who  were  expecting  letters  from  me. 
There  was  the  usual  array  on  the  revolving 
stand  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  showing  the 
Soldier's  Monument  in  the  Square,  the  new 
bridge,  the  Presbyterian  church  and  the  prin- 
cipal street  with  its  one  block  of  congestion. 
The  lad  climbed  on  to  a  high  stool  at  the 
soda  counter  and  called  for  a  cherry  sundae, 
which  he  revelled  in  while  I  wrote  the  postals. 
I  gave  him  a  glance  occasionally  and  mar- 
velled at  the  wondrous  age  of  youth  in  its  capa- 
city for  transgressing  the  laws  of  health.  He 
ate  slowly  to  enjoy  it  the  more,  the  cream  melt- 
ing fast  with  the  cherry  juice  swimming  around 
the  peak  of  chocolate  that  still  remained  in  the 
frozen  state. 

In  this  time  of  early  September  I  miss  the 
garden  work  of  digging  and  cultivating  the 
flowers  and  plants.  The  work  around  the  place 
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is  now  simply  that  of  doing  chores.  There  is 
no  planning,  nothing  constructive  or  creative. 
Many  of  the  flowers  are  becoming  withered, 
and  the  weeds  are  thriving  unmolested  among 
the  bean  and  tomato  plants.  It  is  not  con- 
sidered worth  while,  so  late  in  the  season,  to 
expend  energy  in  removing  the  intruding 
growth.  In  looking  over  the  garden,  my  mind 
harks  back  to  the  spring  time  when  I  labored 
so  heavily  with  the  spade  in  preparing  the  soil 
for  the  somewhat  meagre  harvest  that  is  now 
at  hand.  Surely  the  melancholy  days  have 
come.  The  promise  of  spring,  with  its  bright 
hopes  of  fruition,  has  passed  and  the  time  of 
realization,  always  short  of  the  expected  ful- 
fillment, tells  its  story  of  the  reaper's  disap- 
pointment. 

We  have  on  the  table  every  day  some  vege- 
table or  other  grown  on  the  ground  that  I  had 
helped  in  tilling.  Lima  beans,  corn,  tomatoes 
and  peas  sprouted  from  the  soil  that  I  had 
come  long  miles  to  start  growing.  I  look 
sentimentally  upon  the  specimens  and  wonder, 
after  the  unstinted  application  and  energy  put 
into  the  work,  whether  they  should  not  appear 
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just  a  little  bit  superior  to  the  product  of  the 
hired  man. 

Before  coming  out  here  for  the  Labor  Day 
vacation,  I  had  contemplated  following  the 
crowd  to  the  watering  places.  I  had  the  feel- 
ing of  the  throng  to  go  rushing  for  excitement. 
The  boardwalk  promenade,  the  bathing  beach, 
the  dancing  in  the  hotels  and  the  general  round 
of  pleasure  at  the  seashore  resorts  came  into 
my  mind  for  speculation  as  to  whether  I 
should  spend  the  time  there  or  with  the  home- 
folks.  I  decided  in  favor  of  The  Farm,  but 
before  going  there  conceived  the  idea  of  devot- 
ing a  few  hours  of  Saturday  to  a  visit  at  one 
of  the  beaches  near  the  city.  The  day  was  of 
the  kind  which  makes  the  ocean's  appeal  an 
overmastering  desire,  the  lure  of  which  would 
be  painful  to  put  aside  in  favor  of  other  forms 
of  diversion. 

Accompanied  by  a  young  friend  I  reached 
the  seaside  about  noon.  The  day  was  bright, 
the  sun  glistening  on  the  rolling  sea,  with  the 
tide  coming  in.  Several  hundred  people  were 
spread  out  under  umbrellas  with  lunch,  books 
and  knitting.  Others  lay  on  the  burning  sand 
as  if  to  welcome  the  effect  of  sun  and  wind 
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upon  their  bodies,  now  quite  free  from  the 
incubus  of  street  apparel.  Bathers  were  shriek- 
ing and  splashing  among  the  waves  and  the 
inore  accomplished  in  swimming  dove  from  the 
floats  and  cavorted  gaily  among  the  billows 
far  out  beyond  the  danger  lines.  A  spacious 
pavilion  provided  with  rocking  chairs  gave 
shelter  to  the  non-bathers,  with  flags  flying 
and  the  band  playing  rollicking  airs.  The 
scene  was  a  merry  carnival  in  which  high 
spirits  laughed  and  sported  their  way  into  per- 
fect abandon  to  the  joy  of  living. 

My  friend  and  I  had  been  seated  on  the  sand 
reflecting  upon  the  courage  required  for  the 
first  contact  with  the  chilling  surf.  "Think- 
ing it  over  only  aggravates  the  appalling  situa- 
tion" said  I.  "All  right"  he  remarked  "you 
won't  feel  it  after  you  get  wet,  but  I  want 
mine  quick  and  over  with.  Going  in  inch 
by  inch",  he  said,  "gives  you  the  creeps."  He 
made  off  along  a  pavilion  which  was  built  on 
a  promontory,  and  I  admired  his  daring  as  I 
saw  his  body  consumed  by  a  leaping  wave.  I 
adopted  the  more  pusillanimous  method  of  get- 
ting acquainted  by  degrees,  but  firm,  however, 
in  the  resolve  to  push  right  through  upon  once 
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venturing  beyond  the  water  line.  We  greeted 
each  other  on  the  float  about  two  hundred  feet 
out  with  the  assurance  that  the  worst  was  over 
and  off  we  dove  again.  Into  the  larger  mov- 
ing mounds  of  the  salty  deep,  I  tried  to  im- 
agine the  matching  of  my  puny  strength  against 
the  cruel,  merciless  power  of  the  raging  swell. 
The  sensation  was  quickly  convincing  of  the 
sheer  inefficacy  of  man  to  cope  with  the  fierce, 
angry  and  furious  power.  With  every  turn  of 
my  head  in  breasting  the  waves  I  was  con- 
scious the  while  of  remaining  within  a  reason- 
able safety  zone  of  the  float  and  the  life  boat 
Without  these  comforting  assurances  the  feel- 
ing would  have  been  one  of  panic  and  terror 
in  the  last  degree.  Back  again  to  the  friendly 
raft  I  expatiated  mentally  upon  the  vast  and 
wide  immensity  of  the  eternal  mass  of  un- 
conquered  force.  I  stood  there  gazing  in  mys- 
tified wonder  far  out  as  the  eye  could  reach 
upon  the  restless,  grasping,  mysterious  monster. 
The  scene  impressed  me  with  an  absorbing, 
serious  charm,  and  only  the  necessity  for  keep- 
ing to  the  day's  schedule  could  divert  my  atten- 
tion elsewhere.  Standing  on  the  platform  for 
a  breathing  spell,  it  was  interesting  to  watch 
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the  sport  of  fellow  bathers.  The  float  undu- 
lated with  the  heave  of  the  sea,  swaying  with 
a  rythmic  motion,  sending  each  end  in  turn 
under  water  and  tumbling  the  unbalanced  ones 
into  the  briny  depths.  A  youth  and  girl  en- 
tertained the  crowd  with  feats  of  diving,  jumps 
and  somersalts.  They  made  considerable  fun 
in  tripping  each  other,  taking  them  unawares 
with  pushes  into  the  water.  They  were  busy 
constantly  and  the  shivering  spectators  took  in 
the  free  show  with  pleasure.  The  pair  seemed 
to  be  perfectly  unconscious  of  the  presence  of 
onlookers  until  some  one  addressed  the  girl 
when  she  looked  around  and  observed  the 
crowd.  With  a  dashing  youthful  smile  she 
swung  a  glance  over  the  assemblage,  saying 
"Oh  yes,  watch  us,  we're  good"  at  the  same 
time  running  up  her  companion's  back  and  over 
his  head  into  the  glimmering  blue. 

I  gave  this  account  of  my  trip  to  the  farm 
folk  who  found  it  amusing  and  caused  them  to 
feel  that  a  great  deal  is  missed  by  not  avail- 
ing themselves  of  this  sort  of  summer  fun. 
They  are  not  of  the  sea  bathing  kind  and  we 
have  never  had  an  expedition  of  this  kind  to- 
gether. My  story,  apparently  was  interesting, 
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and  they  wished  to  know  more  of  it.  Some- 
thing entirely  new  to  them  was  the  business 
evolution  of  the  beach.  Twenty  years  ago  men 
and  women  went  for  a  swim,  simply  that  and 
home  again.  Gradually  new  ideas  had  been  in- 
troduced to  increase  the  scope  of  sport  so  that 
the  visitor  may  make  a  day  of  it.  There  is  ball 
tossing  on  the  sand  with  hand  ball  courts  a 
little  further  off.  In  some  of  the  resorts  there 
are  calisthenic  periods  during  the  day,  an  hour 
for  boys  and  girls,  an  interval  for  women  and 
toward  evening  a  session  for  business  men. 
Once  or  twice  a  week  exhibitions  of  fancy 
diving  and  swimming  races  are  given  by  pro- 
fessionals. It  is  a  varied  course  of  beneficial 
entertainment,  with  sprightly  music,  covering 
hours  if  not  the  whole  day.  Years  ago  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  splash  and  swim,  the 
craving  for  which  was  satisfied  within  about 
an  hour's  time  making  a  long  journey  for  so 
limited  a  period  hardly  worth  while. 

The  enterprising  spirit  of  the  proprietor 
shows  the  efficient  study  of  his  interests  in  the 
financial  sense.  There  is  a  lunch  room  within 
the  precincts  of  the  establishment,  besides  the 
employment  of  men  to  work  their  way  through 
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the  crowd  selling  hot  coffee,  sandwiches  and 
cigarettes.  The  style  of  swimming  suits  is  ar- 
ranged to  provide  belts  with  a  pocket  for  coins 
so  that  patrons  may  have  the  necessary  change 
for  purchases.  In  this  way  the  management  is 
compensated  for  the  many  long  hours  the  cus- 
tomer holds  his  room,  in  addition  to  the  initial 
fee  for  the  same  being  increased  several  times 
the  amount  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  My  friend 
and  I  retained  the  old  fashioned  principle  that 
bathing  and  eating  is  not  a  hygienic  combina- 
tion and  "snitched  a  snack"  before  we  left  the 
city.  This  allowed  us  more  time  for  the 
swim  and  during  the  moments  of  warming  up 
on  the  beach  we  scanned  the  humans  before  us. 
The  chap  beside  me  was  a  bright  young  fel- 
low, sound  in  body  and  normal  in  tempera- 
ment and  I  called  his  attention  to  the  near- 
nude  state  in  which  woman  in  these  days  ar- 
rays herself  for  sea-bathing.  It  is  conceded, 
of  course,  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  undress 
is  imperative,  but  the  present  design  of  the 
costumes  goes  the  limit  for  brevity,  I  do 
not  affect  a  priggish  attitude  in  the  mat- 
ter, and  will  frankly  admit  that  what  is  pleas- 
ing to  the  dear  creatures  is  likewise  so  to  me. 
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However,  I  wished  to  seek  the  viewpoint  of 
my  youthful  companion  and  ascertain,  to  some 
degree,  the  aspect  of  the  situation  in  a  moral 
sense  to  other  minds  than  mine  own.  He 
stated  that  he  thought  such  a  condition  offered 
the  opportunity  to  gauge  a  woman  "as  is"  just 
as  she  may  be  studied  in  painting  and  sculpture, 
only  here  there  was  the  advantage  of  judg- 
ing the  actual  human  form.  Stripped  of  al- 
luring plumage,  which  excites  the  imagination 
to  a  more  keen  interest  and  curiosity  concern- 
ing her  charms,  the  masculine  mind  is  enabled 
to  make  a  more  free  appraisal  of  her  worth 
as  a  woman.  The  absence  of  enticing  decora- 
tion directs  his  attention  more  to  the  qualities 
that  would  make  her  a  congenial  companion, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  attraction  of  sex 
need  not  necessarily  be  discounted. 

Such  were  my  young  friend's  ideas  in  the 
matter  and  I  believe  his  impressions  would  be 
indorsed  by  the  average  man.  At  the  beach 
the  intriguing  influences  of  dress  are  not  in 
operation.  It  is  probable  therefor  that  the 
young  men  who  select  their  wives  from  the  girl 
companions  with  whom  they  pass  the  summer 
on  the  shore,  are  very  apt  to  be  attracted  by  the 
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more  enduring  qualities  of  the  friend  or  paL 
Thus,  it  may  seem,  the  bathing  establishment 
possesses  its  virtues  in  a  moral  as  well  as  in 
a  physical  sense,  and  the  cry  of  the  prudish 
in  disapproval  of  its  shocking  effect  might  be 
scornfully  ignored. 

Sitting  on  the  new  porch  now  thoroughly 
completed,  I  felt  a  satisfaction  in  having  fore- 
gone the  swift  pace  of  the  multitude  and  re- 
turning to  The  Farm  for  this  week-end.  The 
few  hours  spent  at  the  beach  furnished  quite 
enough  exciting  pleasure  to  hold  me  for  another 
week  at  least  The  life  at  the  watering  places, 
with  the  flash  and  style  at  the  hotels  and  a  com- 
plete pleasure  schedule  for  all  the  waking 
hours  would  prove  more  of  a  strain  than  recre- 
ation. Enjoyment,  of  course,  is  the  prime  re- 
quisite for  a  holiday,  but  I  felt  that  the  kind 
that  would  hit  me  right  was  of  the  more 
simple  sort  that  would  allow  for  a  little  energy 
for  the  performance  of  important  work  to  fol- 
low. Observing  the  stress  that  is  laid  upon 
the  matter  of  pleasure,  one  would  be  inclined 
to  think  it  is  an  end  and  not  a  means.  The 
affairs  of  the  world  and  of  the  individual  is 
filled  now,  as  always,  with  many  problems,  the 
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settlement  of  which  requires  vigor  of  mind  and 
body.  Many  of  the  pleasures  of  the  average 
person  produce  more  care  than  contentment. 
The  result  is  usually  a  lessened  state  of  effi- 
ciency both  for  work  and  for  the  right  sort  of 
enjoyment. 

Sunday  morning  I  found  that  the  stamp  of 
conviction  was  placed  upon  my  belief  that  a 
quiet  place  would  be  best  for  a  holiday.  The 
lively  time  of  the  day  before  with  the  vigorous 
exercise  of  swimming  for  several  hours  left 
me  stiff  and  tired.  The  day  was  sizzling  hot, 
but  the  serene  atmosphere  of  my  retreat  was 
an  enchanting  solace  to  the  wearied  soul. 
Nothing  to  do  but  loll  around  and  drink  in 
the  beauty  of  the  place  with  a  refreshing  breeze 
in  the  shade  of  the  old  apple  tree.  I  felt  quite 
contented  to  pass  the  entire  day  in  this  manner. 
Later  on  Dodo  drove  up  to  the  gate  to  treat 
us  to  a  cooling  drive.  We  travelled  about 
forty  miles  through  many  towns  and  long 
stretches  of  very  pretty  country,  the  swish  of  the 
car  as  it  raced  along  creating  a  blissful  and  in- 
vigorating wind. 

Monday  morning  I  read  to  Grandma  from 
the  bound  volumes  of  Harper's  Magazine  of 
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the  seventies  and  eighties.  These  books  offer 
a  pleasing  variety  of  first-class  matter  covering 
every  field  of  knowledge  sprinkled  with  de- 
lightful poetry  and  fiction  of  a  high  order. 
When  dull  moments  come  as  they  will  invari- 
ably to  the  most  resourceful  people,  when 
rain  and  snow  compel  indoor  recreation,  the 
time  may  be  pleasantly  passed  in  enjoyment 
of  the  brilliant  writing  to  be  found  in  these 
pages.  We  are  out  on  the  porch,  with  the 
light  on  three  sides  making  a  bright  setting. 
During  moments  of  comment  in  the  perusals, 
the  landscape  before  us  assists  in  inducing 
a  ready  flow  of  thought  and  conversation.  After 
a  course  of  reading  and  discussion  we  fell  into 
quiet  contemplation.  I  was  not  aware  of  the 
thoughts  of  my  companion,  but  the  chief  idea 
in  my  mind  was  the  proper  conception  of  real 
satisfaction  in  life.  We  are  prone  to  feel  that 
to  get  along  prosperously  and  arrive  at  last 
on  Easy  Street  is  the  chief  end  of  man.  At 
this  particular  time  the  feeling  grew  upon  me 
that  supreme  joy  may  only  be  attained  in  get- 
ting beyond  the  borders  of  self-interest;  to 
forget  for  a  time  the  little  plans  and  schemes 
for  piersonal  betterment  and  get  into  the  life 
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of  some  one  else.  Watching  this  blind  lady 
before  me  I  caught  a  little  inspiration  from 
her  heroic  effort  to  win  against  fate  in  spite 
of  a  handicap  that  would  kill  off  the  hope  of 
the  average  person.  Besides  employing  her 
time  all  through  the  day  in  knitting,  weaving 
and  readings  in  the  Braille,  she  maintains  an 
eager  interest  in  world  affairs,  anxiously  search- 
ing the  way  out  of  its  difficulties,  hoping  and 
praying  constantly  that  the  more  righteous 
forces  may  overtake  the  evil  influences  that 
menace  the  well-being  of  nations  and  indivi- 
duals. It  was  while  reading  aloud  to  her  as 
she  sat  there  in  quiet  thought  that  the  idea 
occurred  to  me  of  doing  for  others  as  well  as 
for  one's  self.  If  such  a  practice  were  incorpo- 
rated into  the  schedule  of  every  day  living, 
the  dividends  in  happiness  would  be  far  greater 
than  those  of  a  material  nature.  Likewise  the 
result  would  prove  effectual  in  removing  the 
evils  of  anxious  thoughts  and  wakeful  nights. 

Other  of  the  men  folk  came  trooping  in  on 
the  porch,  flopping  down  clumsily  on  the 
seats.  Their  appearance  indicated  the  ap- 
proach of  lunch  time,  confirmed  by  the  look 
of  promise  written  on  their  faces.  It  appeared 
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that  while  I  had  been  ruminating  as  shown 
above,  Grammie  had  been  silently  thinking  on 
her  own  account.  She  is  no  "dumbbell"  and 
her  restless  brain  never  wearies  of  figuring 
out  the  attractive  features  of  life  in  song  and 
story  as  well  as  in  the  more  practical  forms  of 
conduct  and  employment.  She  was  reflecting 
upon  the  dull  spirit  of  many  people  in  failing 
to  show  a  disposition  to  stand  up  for  the  finer 
phases  of  existence.  "The  majority"  she  said 
"seem  to  just  slump  into  the  most  ordinary  at- 
titudes toward  the  opportunities  that  offer  a 
boost  to  the  joyful  life — women  especially  who 
have  hours  of  freedom  each  day  in  which  they 
might  do  something  to  rise  above  the  common- 
place. Yet,  they  are  unable  to  show  apprecia- 
tion of  works  of  art,  literature  and  science. 
They  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  anything  that 
will  strike  a  note  in  displaying  a  mind  that 
reaches  toward  the  higher  things."  "Yes",  I 
remarked  in  a  desire  to  be  responsive,  "it  is 
strange  to  witness  how  many  people  are  satis- 
fied to  drag  through  the  most  ordinary  kind  of 
existence."  "What  do  they  get  out  of  it,  and 
what  kind  of  minds  have  they  to  be  contented 
to  operate  simply  along  the  lower  levels  of  the 
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common  tasks  and  nothing  else,"  she  went  on. 
"You  hear  also  of  men  who  start  a  business  and 
can't  make  it  go.  They  acknowledge  failure 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  It's  the  end  of  the  world 
for  them  and  the  remainder  of  life  is  passed  in 
a  sour,  humdrum  state,  merely  hanging  on  with- 
out an  attempt  to  force  a  triumph  after  the 
first  defeat.  If  I  were  a  man,  I'd  enjoy  the 
fun  of  keeping  on  trying  anyway.  Failing  in 
one  thing  I'd  try  another  and  win  or  lose  I'd 
enjoy  the  smoke  of  battle  at  any  rate."  We  sat 
around  eagerly  taking  in  the  courageous  spirit 
of  this  person  who  was  denied  the  opportunity 
of  taking  an  active  part  in  the  game  of  life. 
She  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  the  cool  air  in  soft 
breezes  blowing  through  the  screens  on  all  sides 
with  a  sun  just  warm  enough  to  make  a  delight- 
ful temperature.  The  lunch  call  seemed  to  be 
deferred,  we  didn't  mind,  we  wished  the  old 
lady  would  go  on.  The  men  seemed  not  in  a 
mood  for  discussion,  showing  merely  the  desire 
to  hear  Grandma  talk.  Resuming,  she  recalled 
the  case  of  a  woman  fifty-eight  years  of  age 
who  had  lost  a  married  daughter.  The  mother 
had  allowed  herself  to  feel  that  the  whole  of 
life  for  her  resided  in  the  love  and  companion- 
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ship  of  her  only  child,  the  father  having  died 
years  before.  "I  never  saw  a  more  pitiful  case 
of  grief  than  this  woman  felt"  the  old  lady 
remarked.  "She  was  completely  flattened  out 
with  its  weight  of  sorrow.  It  was  calculated 
to  be  only  a  matter  of  months  when  the 
wretched  woman's  burden  would  land  her  in 
the  madhouse  or  cut  short  her  life.  As  time 
went  by  the  bereaved  woman,  with  the 
smothered  light  of  hope  still  flickering  faintly 
within  her,  strove  to  raise  herself  unaided  from 
the  pall  of  gloom  in  which  her  life  was  en- 
veloped. Dragging  along  through  the  dark- 
ness, it  happened  that  one  day  she  listened  to  a 
pianist  play  a  most  delightful  but  simple 
melody.  She  forgot  for  the  moment  her  de- 
pression of  spirits.  The  little  piece  of  music 
set  her  emotional  nature  operating  toward  the 
banishment  of  the  cloudy  mist  and  she  began 
to  see  light.  Her  anguish  continued,  but  she 
was  conscious  of  a  spar  of  hope  to  which  she 
could  cling  when  the  unbearable  moments 
seized  her.  She  could  go  any  time  and  enjoy 
the  pleasing  composition,  giving  some  respite 
from  her  distress  of  mind.  Going  home  one 
day  the  thought  occurred  to  her  to  purchase 
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that  score  and  attempt  to  thump  out  the  notes 
in  her  own  home.  She  knew  nothing  of  execu- 
tion and  vainly  endeavored  to  work  out  its  mys- 
teries. She  failed  utterly,  but  her  mind  was 
working  and  she  conceived  the  almost  impos- 
sible idea  of  a  woman  of  her  age  seeking  the 
aid  of  an  instructor.  She  found  a  teacher  and 
applied  herself  diligently,  the  application  di- 
verting the  current  of  her  thought.  She  con- 
tinued her  pursuit,  brightened  with  the  subtle 
musical  influence  even  of  the  rudimentary  ex- 
ercises. Eight  months  afterward"  Grammie 
continued  "an  acquaintance  popped  in  on  me 
for  a  short  visit  and  communicated  the  news 
that  a  marvellous  change  had  worked  itself 
in  Mrs.  S—  — .  'I  never  could  have  imagined 
that  that  woman  could  have  picked  up  the  way 
she  has.  As  I  approached  her  house  I  caught 
the  notes  of  rarely  beautiful  music.  The  piece 
was  unpretentious,  but  the  way  it  was  played, 
exquisitely.  I  had  taken  it  for  granted  that 

Mrs.  S had  a  call  from  a  talented  person 

who  sought  to  relieve  her  saddened  condition 
and  was  surprised  to  find  it  was  the  lady  herself 
who  manipulated  the  keys  so  charmingly.  Fur- 
thermore, there  was  a  notable  difference  in  her 
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personal  appearance.  The  beaten  down  look 
in  her  face  had  disappeared  and  was  replaced 
by  a  hopeful  radiant  expression.' " 


October  21. 

Those  glorious  October  days!  Out  on  the 
open  road  tramping  in  khaki  shirt  and  rough 
shoes,  no  headgear  to  shut  off  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  the  world  about  charged  with  invigorating 
tonic.  Out  here  in  the  simple  glory  of  the 
quiet  forces  of  nature  may  be  found  all  that  is 
needed  to  restore  the  jaded  being  tp  a  state  of 
vibrant  normalcy.  The  effect  of  the  resplend- 
ent sunshine,  tempered  with  the  cool  autumn 
tir,  the  spread  of  the  fields  and  the  distant 
view  will  not  fail  to  recreate  one's  powers  to 
exuberant  animation. 

The  poets  and  sages  have  treated  this  sub- 
ject all  through  the  ages.  Nature  furnishes  the 
extract  from  her  bountiful  supply  of  beauty  and 
grandeur  to  maintain  the  world  in  vigor,  achieve- 
ment and  happiness.  Her  ministrations  are  ex- 
tended to  all  people,  and  will  bring  forth  the 
full  measure  of  all  that  man  requires  to  make 
him  a  being  of  strength  and  purpose.  Under  her 
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simple  direction,  disease  and  poverty  may  be  un- 
known and  the  morbid  fancies  of  fear  and  failure 
as  well.  The  realm  of  natural  law  calls  for  the 
man  of  full  proportions  and  woman  the  radiant 
flower  of  existence. 

As  I  drove  in  with  Dodo  today  the  brilliant 
aspect  of  the  country  in  its  autumnal  colors 
with  the  sharp  tang  in  the  air  effected  a  very 
prompt  return  of  hope  and  spirits.  Passing 
the  woods,  somewhat  thinned  out  by  the  falling 
leaves,  wild  rabbits  could  be  seen  scampering 
about,  a  pheasant  here  and  there,  and  snipe 
flying  about  their  woodsy  cage.  Dodo  felt  as- 
sured of  good  sport  in  the  coming  hunting 
season,  now  only  a  few  days  off.  He  looked  as 
if  he  could  sniff  the  agreeable  odor  of  rabbit 
pie,  and  another  mounted  pheasant  on  the 
library  bookcase  would  be  a  welcome  ornament. 
Reaching  The  Farm  I  noticed  strewn  about  a 
large  supply  of  pumpkins,  quinces,  apples 
and  pears.  Jars  of  preserves,  condiments  and 
pickles  crowded  the  shelves  of  the  pantry,  sug- 
gesting the  happy  festival  occasions  when  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  homefolks  gather 
together  for  party  frolics. 

The   coal   strike   is   proving   a   hardship    in 
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this  somewhat  isolated  region.  While  the  dis- 
tributing agencies  are  supplying  coal  in  limited 
quantities,  this  comparatively  remote  section 
is  compelled  to  wait  until  the  more  accessible 
communities  receive  their  quota.  But  the 
homefolks  are  not  worrying.  They  have  a 
small  supply  in  their  bin  which  they  are  hoard- 
ing as  against  the  more  searching  blasts  of 
winter's  fury.  Meanwhile  they  have  the  com- 
forting assurance  of  a  great  store  of  wood  to 
keep  the  home  fires  burning.  Mindful  of  the 
pressing  necessity  of  a  large  amount  of  kind- 
ling I  sought  employment  in  the  woodshed, 
as  well  as  to  limber  up  my  muscles  with  the 
saw  and  the  axe.  In  a  short  while  I  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  as  a  slight  injury  to  one  of  my 
ribs  while  mountain  climbing  in  the  Berkshires 
made  physical  exercise  inadvisable.  However, 
the  men-folk  at  the  Farm  are  not  so  short 
sighted  as  to  rely  upon  the  vagrant  mood  of  a 
mere  passerby  for  such  a  need,  as  I  realized 
when  I  observed  the  pyramid,  already  cut  and 
split,  peaked  six  feet  high  from  the  floor. 

I  have  written  in  previous  chapters  of  the 
drive  to  the  village  on  Saturday  night  for  mar- 
keting. Not  wishing  to  go  over  a  routine  that 
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may  appear  monotonous  I  shall  avoid  the  de- 
tails of  such  a  jourtiey.  I  will  say  however, 
that  it  was  a  merry  drive,  the  cold  air  as  we 
rushed  along  serving  to  make  us  appreciate 
the  warm  comfort  of  the  farmhouse  when  we 
should  return.  Dodo  secured  his  radio  bat- 
tery, recharged  for  the  enjoyment  of  an  hour 
or  two  before  going  to  bed  and  for  the  after- 
noon and  evening  of  Sunday. 

Clambering  out  of  the  car  with  armfuls  of 
purchases  much  haste  was  made  to  hurry  in  to 
get  wanned  up.  We  found  that  Daddy  had 
worked  up  a  glittering  blaze  at  the  open  fire 
place.  No  other  light  was  in  the  room  and  for 
over  an  hour  we  sat  watching  the  fantastic  flames, 
listening  in  on  the  program.  It  was  a  delightful 
hour  of  joy  and  comfort,  and  with  the  attractive 
fireside  feature,  possessed  the  added  virtue  of  in- 
ducing a  mellowness  of  temperament  that  made 
one  feel  that  all  was  right  with  the  world. 

Coming  downstairs  on  Sunday  morning  I 
found  that  I  was  the  first  to  arise.  The  air 
was  nipping  and  I  looked  to  see  if  the  fire 
in  the  kitchen  stove  had  remained  burning  all 
night.  It  had,  but  needed  shaking,  which  I 
administered  and  applied  fresh  coal.  I  saw 
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to  it  also  that  the  big  kettle  was  filled  and 
placed  where  it  would  get  hot  for  coffee  to 
be  quickly  made.  I  sat  at  the  table  writing 
notes  in  my  journal  and  had  the  cat  for  com- 
pany. He  jumped  on  my  back  rubbing  his  nose 
into  my  neck  and  then  slid  onto  the  table.  In 
a  state  of  purring  contentment  he  went  from 
side  to  side  brushing  against  me,  making  it 
impossible  for  me  to  write.  I  was  forced  to 
hold  him  off  with  my  left  hand  while  I  wrote 
with  my  right.  Outside  the  hoar  frost  was  thick, 
covering  the  lawn  like  a  white  sheet  spread 
over  the  ground.  I  paraded  around  for  awhile 
in  the  clear  frosty  atmosphere  to  promote  a 
better  co-ordination  of  the  joints  and  muscles. 
There  was  no  reverie  in  this  perambulation, 
it  was  a  physical  tuning  up  rather  than  mental 
acceleration  I  looked  for,  and  the  sharp  air 
kept  me  moving  lively. 

Bouncing  inside  again  I  found  that  sausages 
and  buckwheat  cakes  comprised  the  morning 
menu.  No  qualms  of  digestive  awe  invaded 
my  craving  for  the  savory  dish  and  I  took  my 
seat  without  ceremony.  After  the  first  stack 
had  been  disposed  of  and  a  new  one  was  in 
preparation  I  recalled  many  a  time  visiting 
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one  of  a  chain  of  popular  restaurants  that  are 
scattered  through  the  country.  The  hot  cakes 
are  cooked  on  a  griddle  in  the  show  window 
with  a  girl  in  immaculate  white  tossing  them 
into  somersaults  before  landing  on  the  plate. 
After  a  meal  in  one  of  these  places  I  have 
watched  the  performance  with  interest  before 
making  my  exit.  Pancakes  are  sometimes  a 
vicious  institution,  they  have  possibilities  that 
may  make  the  world  seem  like  a  pretty  sad  old 
world,  but  that  is  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  We  like  to  think  of  them  as  the 
symbol  of  much  that  was  the  happy  life  of 
boyhood  days.  The  conviction  is  deep-seated 
and  so  rooted  in  even  the  most  dignified  per- 
sonage that  it  is  a  vile  cook  only  that  can  upset 
the  prejudice.  Here  in  this  white  enameled 
emporium,  the  feeling  runs  strong  for  the  re- 
vival of  the  good  old  days  down  on  the  farm, 
when  the  pancake  was  the  great  standby  for 
the  morning  meal  in  winter.  In  front  of  the 
window  of  this  lunchroom,  on  the  outside  look- 
ing in,  all  through  the  day  may  be  seen  men 
and  boys  eagerly  watching  the  movement  of 
the  performer  and  more  eagerly  wishing  they 
had  a  plateful.  As  I  would  gaze  upon  the 
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browning  discs,  realizing  the  potency  of  their 
charm,  I  would  cast  a  glance  at  the  wistful  faces 
of  the  outsiders.  Their  gaze  was  one  of  concen- 
trated attention  lightened  with  a  look  of  unim- 
paired complacency.  I  wished  to  catch  an  eye, 
but  the  line  of  vision  would  not  be  diverted.  Only 
when  a  spectator  awakened  to  the  necessity  of 
moving  on  to  preserve  his  office  job  would  he 
look  around.  In  such  a  moment  my  eyes  would 
meet  the  other  fellow's  and  no  training  in 
telepathy  was  needed  to  understand  the  mes- 
sage communicated. 

After  supper  all  went  to  church  except  the 
elderly  pair  and  myself.  The  house  seemed 
quite  empty  with  only  Grammie  and  myself  in 
the  parlor  and  the  old  fellow  off  somewhere 
by  himself  absorbed  in  the  papers.  Granpy 
is  one  of  those  individuals  with  whom  you 
can  feel  alone,  and  very  agreeable  it  is  at  times. 
You  may  engage  his  attention  at  any  moment, 
he  is  always  ready  to  be  communicative  and 
sociable,  but  if  you  are  occupied  with  some- 
thing peculiar  to  your  own  idiosyncracies  you 
can  feel  a  sense  of  aloofness  that  is  free  from 
observation.  There  are  people  who  are  al- 
ways conscious  of  what  you  are  doing,  who 
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have  a  distracting  air  of  inquiry  about  them, 
you  feel  you  are  being  supervised  and  while 
they  may  not  say  anything,  the  annoying  sus- 
picion is  conveyed  that  they  are  holding  mental 
reservations  about  your  conduct.  Granpy's  as- 
sociation in  that  respect  is  gratifying.  You  may 
feel  that  you  have  a  companion  who  will  play 
up  to  any  humor  or  discussion.  On  the  other 
hand  if  you  wish  to  be  abstracted  he  will  be- 
come abstracted  also,  on  his  own  account. 

The  matter  of  Granpy's  separateness  is  men- 
tioned because  of  its  more  striking  character. 
We  find  at  times  that  we  are  engaged  in 
thought  upon  something  in  particular,  a  trying 
problem  works  in  on  the  mind  requiring  con- 
centration. In  the  presence  of  others  we  do 
not  wish  to  be  observed  pondering  the  matter  in 
an  alienated  mood,  and  withal,  desire  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  repairing  for  the  purpose  into 
seclusion.  In  such  a  case  one  may  crowd  him- 
self comfortably  within  the  shell  of  his  mental 
fort,  with  Granpy  across  the  table  and  feel  the 
certainty  that  no  disturbance  will  break  in  upon 
his  deliberations. 

Leaving  the  old  chap  immersed  in  a  full 
page  account  of  a  bogus  prince  who  sought 
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marriage  with  an  heiress,  I  joined  Grammie  in 
the  parlor.  She  was  engaged  at  the  radio  which 
supplied  the  enjoyment  of  readings,  music  and 
lectures  which  she  is  otherwise  cut  off  from 
through  her  blindness.  On  Sunday  she  may 
have  her  church  service  at  home.  She  receives 
the  singing  of  hymns  and  anthems  with  the 
prayers  and  sermons  by  some  prominent  min- 
ister. At  this  juncture  she  had  just  finished 
listening  to  a  service  of  "literary  vespers." 
She  had  been  much  interested  in  a  talk  on  the 
"Kingdom  of  Childhood",  wherein  the  speaker 
related  the  inexpressible  innocence  and  beauty 
of  the  youthful  mind.  Its  impressions  were 
received  with  simple  purity,  with  exquisite 
delight,  with  joyful  animation.  The  child 
mind  possesses  the  full  sense  of  sincere  reac- 
tion, within  its  capacity,  to  the  unfolding  of 
the  limitless  wonders  of  the  great  big  world 
before  it.  It  responds  to  revelations  of  life 
with  perfect  frankness  of  appraisal,  un- 
hampered by  contingencies  that  in  older  folk, 
require  constant  tacking  of  thought  that  makes 
the  run  of  life  a  series  of  compromises.  "Only 
by  preserving  the  spirit  of  childheartedness 
may  we  attain  to  a  real  appreciation  of  the  joy 
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and   beauty   of   life"    appeared   to   be   the   es- 
sence of  the  message. 

The  situation  I  now  found  myself  in  was  a 
proper  setting  for  a  Sunday  evening  period  of 
thought  and  discussion,  as  well  as  delightful 
comfort.  Here  in  the  old  farmhouse  away 
from  the  glamor  and  tinsel  of  a  disappointing 
civilization,  the  individual  may  look  upon  life 
as  he  wishes  it  might  be  and  could  be  if  the 
race  of  men  would  align  themselves  with  the 
proper  forces.  Outside  the  night  was  still  and 
cold,  the  moon  in  her  first  quarter  of  silvery 
brightness  suggesting  a  still  greater  sense  of  bit- 
ing sharpness.  The  clearness  of  the  atmosphere 
with  the  gleaming  splendor  of  the  stars  and 
moon  spread  a  bewitching  imagery  over  the 
fields  and  trees  and  the  country  around.  It 
seemed  to  possess  a  force  of  attraction  in  hold- 
ing one  to  the  feeling  of  being  an  integral  part 
of  the  whole  grand  scheme.  The  magnetic  in- 
fluence of  the  planets  with  the  fascinating 
beauty  of  the  night  exert  a  hypnotic  influence 
upon  the  senses,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
finite  mind  seems  unequal  to  its  greatness  for 
any  great  length  of  time  and  is  impelled  to 
draw  away  from  it. 
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While  the  purpose  of  a  man's  life  is  to  be 
characterized  by  effort  and  progress,  it  is 
well-a-day  to  cut  loose  from  its  bonds  for  a 
breathing  spell  now  and  then.  Sunday  even- 
ing is  the  propitious  time  for  indwelling  upon 
matters  that  do  not  concern  one's  immediate, 
elementary  requirements.  In  the  parlor  before 
the  open  fire,  with  the  lamps  yet  unlighted  it  was 
easy  to  fall  into  a  state  of  revery,  of  yielding 
a  little  to  the  sheer  comfort  of  life,  of  reading 
in  the  flickering  flames  of  a  world  of  transport 
and  joy,  dreaming  of  ideals  and  hopes  that  have 
for  the  moment  a  chance  of  being  seen,  so  to 
speak,  with  the  naked  eye. 

Grammie  had  been  feeling  that  happy  state 
of  inspiration  in  the  radio  recitals.  Putting 
down  her  ear  pieces  she  remarked  that  before 
I  came  in  she  had  been  thinking  over  the 
possible  outcome  of  the  home  life  for  the 
future.  "The  women  are  to  blame"  she  said 
"for  the  trend  toward  family  demoralization 
They  demand  the  last  dollar  from  the  man 
for  things  that  in  no  way  increases  the  welfare 
of  the  home  life.  Just  to  be  as  good  as  the 
woman  across  the  street  and  better  if  possible. 
'Good  and  better'  imply  to  her  a  more  expensive 
grade  of  wearing  apparel  or  making  a  greater 
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show  in  a  social  sense,  trivial  and  shallow  it  all 
is.  And  what  does  the  poor  husband  and  father 
gain  from  all  the  strife  and  importunity? 
Nothing  but  the  strain  of  wearing  himself  out 
to  provide  non-essentials.  He  knows  it  is  all 
a  vain  mockery  but  his  interest  in  the  home 
and  children  spur  him  on  to  a  ceaseless  grind. 
Prosperity,  happily  or  unhappily,  comes  to 
him  in  return  for  his  industry,  but  with  the 
surplus  the  poor  slave  seeks  a  short  cut  to  riches 
with  a  trip  to  Wall  Street.  With  the  severe 
application  to  his  regular  business,  he  has  at 
least  the  peace  of  mind  afforded  by  legitimate 
effort,  his  health  remains  good  and  he  can 
sleep  o'  nights.  His  attempts  at  following  the 
ramifications  of  the  stock  market  prove  a 
serious  menace  to  his  business  and  domestic 
life.  The  worry  of  speculation  in  the  course  of 
time  effects  his  overthrow  and  he  winds  up  a 
nervous  wreck  without  the  capacity  of  enjoy- 
ing even  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life." 

This  was  rather  a  severe  arraignment  of 
the  present  day  woman,  and  no  doubt,  the  old 
lady's  ideas  would  be  concurred  in  by  popular 
opinion.  I  told  my  friend  that  in  meeting  men 
during  my  rounds  in  the  city,  that  fathers  in- 
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variably  betray  an  attitude  of  discontent  with 
their  family  life.  They  seem  to  feel  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  "go  the  limit"  for  their 
wives  and  children  if  the  latter  would  but 
show  a  sense  of  gratitude.  The  contrary,  how- 
ever, seems  to  be  the  rule.  I  remarked  that  I 
believed  the  fault  to  be  in  the  mothers  who 
neglect  to  train  their  children  to  show  apprecia- 
tion for  the  sacrifices  that  are  being  made  for 
them.  My  companion  retorted  sharply  that  "the 
mothers  do  not  know  and  do  not  care  about  such 
things.  They  need  training  themselves,  but  who 
can  tell  them  anything?  And  how  is  one  to  dis- 
cipline the  boys  and  girls  of  the  country  if  the 
mother  is  ignorant.  The  father  feebly  makes 
the  attempt  but  is  ruled  down  even  by  his 
children  who  know  it  all  and  the  mother  backs 
them  up.  I  can  only  say  that  it  looks  to  me 
that  young  America  is  being  reared  on  a  false 
foundation,  which  will  demand  its  price  in 
time." 

I  sat  before  the  fire,  the  leaping  blaze  ap- 
pearing to  throw  out  a  note  of  encouragement 
against  the  sordid  conditions  now  in  the  as- 
cendant. I  felt  that  here  was  one  home  at 
least  that  preserved  the  traditions  of  love  and 
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harmony.  Here  there  was  hearty  co-operation, 
a  sense  of  interest  in  one  another's  welfare,  a 
well  ordered  house  where  comfort  and  prog- 
ress were  the  ruling  spirits.  I  was  impressed 
with  its  power  and  force  for  happy  develop- 
ment and  as  a  defense  against  the  troublesome 
concerns  of  modern  life. 


Thanksgiving  Time. 

At  breakfast  on  Thanksgiving  Day  the  boy 
with  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye  cautioned  me 
against  eating  too  much  as  I  must  be  sure  to 
have  a  good  appetite  for  the  coming  dinner. 
There  were  omelettes,  fried  potatoes,  and  magic 
word,  pancakes!  I  had  been  up  over  an  hour 
fussing  around  outdoors  in  the  sharp  morning 
air  and  felt  hungry  as  a  hawk.  It  was  difficult 
to  use  restraint  in  the  presence  of  the  steaming 
cakes,  but  dinner  or  no  dinner,  I  felt  it  would 
be  wise  to  be  as  moderate  as  possible.  Neither 
did  I  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  rise  from  the 
table  hungry.  If  I  had  been  too  indulgent 
there  were  many  hours  before  the  main  event, 
with  play  in  the  open  for  due  assimilation. 

The  youngster  brought  me  his  collection  of 
marbles  for  my  inspection.  It  recalled  days 
of  long  ago  when  the  beauty  of  the  little  globes 
carried  a  genuine  thrill.  The  charm  of  the 
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playthings  reappeared  at  this  moment  with 
the  full  intensity  of  youthful  sport.  There 
were  "reals",  "alleys",  "crocoas"  and  the  some- 
what commonplace  "migs"  which  were  rated 
the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  values.  There  was 
one  marked  difference,  in  that  there  were  as 
many  "reals"  as  the  less  inferior  marbles.  It 
seemed  out  of  proportion  to  have  as  many  of 
the  first-class  as  of  the  lesser  sort,  which  in 
a  measure  spoiled  the  fun  of  the  game.  In 
my  day  each  fellow  who  had  a  hundred 
marbles  would  be  the  proud  possessor  of  only 
one  "real",  or  two  at  the  most.  In  that  pro- 
portion they  were  the  more  highly  valued, 
and  when  it  came  to  playing  "reals",  the  game 
was  a  serious  match  with  the  biggest  prize  at 
stake.  The  presence  of  so  many  of  the  better 
quality  showed  the  spirit  of  these  times.  The 
"reals"  are  more  in  number  but  inferior  in  qual- 
ity to  those  of  twenty  years  ago.  The  boys  are 
spoiled  in  having  the  best  in  great  quantity  so 
that  they  are  not  fully  appreciated,  with  only  a 
nominal  value. 

We  dug  a  hole  in  front  of  the  garage  and 
started  play.  Each  was  to  have  seven  marbles 
and  the  game  was  to  win  all.  During  the  long 
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roll  of  years  that  had  been  swallowed  up  in 
time's  vast  wave,  the  skill  which  I  had  once 
attained  remained  with  me  still.  After  an 
hour's  shooting  into  the  hole  and  out  again 
and  across  the  zone,  calling  smartly  "everies" 
and  "dubs"  the  game  was  over  and  my  pockets 
were  enriched  with  my  opponent's  stakes.  For 
the  remainder  of  that  day  I  commanded  due 
respect  from  the  little  fellow  and  as  we  flew 
into  the  house  to  get  our  numbed  fingers  thawed 
out  I  felt  that  the  pancakes  were  giving  the 
right  of  way  to  the  call  of  dinner.  I  looked 
into  the  parlor  to  see  if  Grammie  had  an- 
swered the  call  of  the  radio,  but  the  room  was 
deserted.  The  boy  and  I  started  out  again; 
he  was  game  and  wanted  a  return  battle  with 
the  crystal  balls,  the  sting  of  defeat  having 
made  him  feel  perhaps  a  little  humiliated.  I 
said  it  would  be  better  to  go  in  for  a  little 
variety  and  proposed  a  hike,  which  he  agreed 
to  instanter. 

There  had  been  only  one  snowstorm  so  far 
and  not  a  great  deal  of  frost.  The  ground 
therefore  was  springy  and  just  fit  for  tramping. 
We  strode  out  along  the  lane  that  is  the  private 
entrance  to  the  Farm  and  out  on  the  road  lead- 
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ing  to  the  river.  The  country  was  bleak  and 
to  the  ordinary  manner  of  considering  it,  not 
attractive  nor  inviting.  Now  it  was  winter. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  suspension  of  natural  ac- 
tivities. Nothing  was  growing,  the  birds  were 
few,  the  butterflies,  toads,  crickets  all  retired 
after  a  busy  period  of  carnival  during  the  pre- 
vious months.  But  the  soothing  effects  of 
simple  influences  were  still  present.  The  dull 
quiet  of  winter,  the  sharp  wind  tearing  its  way 
along  the  seared  meadows,  the  stately  bearing 
of  the  leafless  trees  carried  a  message  peculiar 
to  the  season. 

The  boy  wanted  to  know  if  I  would  go  out 
at  dusk  to  see  daddy  set  the  traps  for  muskrat 
at  the  pond.  Surely  I  would,  and  inquired 
why  at  dusk.  He  promptly  informed  me  that 
the  deed  must  be  performed  as  secretly  as  pos- 
sible, the  rodents  in  clear  day  might  be  watch- 
ing and  sense  the  intrigue  against  their  survival. 
The  pelts  were  to  fall  to  him  and  if  fortune 
were  to  favor  him  with  a  sufficient  number, 
he  was  to  have  a  fur  coat  for  himself. 

Back  again  to  the  house  we  found  that  Gram- 
mie  had  arisen  and  was  calling  us  anxiously 
to  hurry  for  the  service  at  St.  Thomas's  in  New 
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York  was  being  broadcast  with  Dr.  Stires 
preaching.  She  had  arisen  specially  to  enjoy 
this  transmission  and  was  delighted  with  the 
Episcopal  Service.  The  minister  labored  par- 
ticularly to  get  the  point  of  Thanksgiving  in 
the  minds  of  his  congregation.  "What  good 
is  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  without  thanksgiving? 
The  mere  abandon  to  a  state  of  indulgence 
savored  nothing  of  the  spirit  of  the  day,  of 
appreciation  of  the  many  benefits  lavished  upon 
the  world  by  a  bountiful  Father  who  provided 
riches  in  abundance  to  the  children  of  men," 
I  quote  from  remembrance  of  the  message  re- 
gretting that  I  cannot  recall  literally  the  elo- 
quent appeal  made  by  the  rector  to  rejoice  in 
the  spirit  of  thankfulness.  The  collection  re- 
ceipts from  the  congregation  present  as  well  as 
a  considerable  sum  sent  in  by  the  radio  con- 
gregation was  to  be  used  in  procuring  coal  for 
the  poor  for  the  coming  winter.  "To  give  as 
well  as  to  receive  was  the  special  privilege  to 
be  practised  in  securing  the  grace  of  the  truly 
Christian  soul.  The  privilege  of  giving  is  the 
greatest  blessing  conferred  on  mankind  and  the 
spirit  of  thankfulness  may  best  be  shown  in 
sacrifice  for  the  unfortunate." 
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Grammie  had  always  been  a  Presbyterian 
and  has  devoutly  and  sincerely  preserved  the 
principles  of  Christianity  in  general.  But  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  inspiring  service,  she  re- 
marked that  if  an  Episcopalian  fails  to  be  im- 
pressed in  a  practical  way  with  that  form  of 
worship  he  must  be  a  lost  soul  indeed.  Chelsie 
burst  into  the  room  at  this  moment  and  with 
flushed  cheeks  and  bright  eyes  announced  that 
the  dinner  was  served.  All  the  diners  swarmed 
thereto  and  surveyed  the  many  enticing  dishes 
that  crowded  the  board.  Grandpop  had  pre- 
viously decided  that  he  was  not  to  be  a  victim 
of  the  profiteers  with  turkey  at  75  cents  a 
pound,  and  selected  four  choice  pullets  from 
his  own  barnyard  to  crown  the  feast.  The 
birds  were  fat  and  tender  and  were  supple- 
mented by  cauliflower,  sweet  potatoes,  mashed 
potatoes,  boiled  onions,  cranberries,  celery  and 
plum  pudding.  It  was  a  happy  group  that  re- 
galed themselves  with  the  delicious  store  of 
foodstuffs,  and  only  at  intervals  of  passing  and 
receiving  additional  helps  did  any  of  the  com- 
pany find  a  moment  for  merry  quips  and  jests. 
When  the  dinner  was  over  the  party  individu- 
ally and  separately  filed  off  into  secret  places, 
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no  doubt  yielding  to  the  slumbrous  feeling 
that  seemed  to  overtake  each  and  several. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  come  out  merely 
for  the  Thanksgiving  dinner.  I  had  written 
to  that  effect  but  Dodo  upon  receipt  of  my 
message,  'phoned  me  to  come  the  night  before, 
that  there  was  a  fine  program  to  be  broadcast. 
I  acquiesced  readily.  It  was  dark  when  I 
dropped  off  the  train,  and  as  I  stood  there  it 
seemed  to  me,  just  coming  from  the  electric 
radiance  of  the  city,  dreary  and  comfortless. 
I  paced  up  and  down  the  path  to  keep  warm, 
waiting  for  the  auto.  No  one  was*  in  sight, 
nothing  but  cold  and  darkness  all  around.  I 
missed  the  sweet,  refreshing  beauty  of  the  sum- 
mer time  when  it  was  a  relief  to  get  away  from 
the  heat  and  noise  of  the  crowded  city.  A 
creature  with  a  shuffling  gait  loomed  in  sight. 
I  could  see  him  by  the  light  of  a  moon  strug- 
gling to  break  through  the  atmosphere,  thick 
with  cloud  and  moisture.  A  good  setting,  I 
thought,  for  robbery  and  crime,  when  two  men 
came  along,  and  the  wretch  became  absorbed 
in  the  gloom  of  night. 

Far  off  I  could  hear  a  car  racing  towards  the 
station,  and  grabbed  my  bag  and  other  ap- 
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purtenances,  Dodo  apologized  for  being  late. 
It  was  the  last  day  of  the  month  and  he  had 
been  getting  statements  ready  for  the  Township 
Committee  meeting  the  next  day.  I  was  glad 
to  move  on,  feeling  somewhat  worn  and  tired 
from  recent  application  to  business  and  the 
journey  hither.  As  we  drew  up  to  the  house 
the  boy  rushed  out  and  toted  my  bag  inside. 
I  carried  the  rest  of  my  goods  and  chattels, 
newspapers,  magazines  and  one  or  two  pack- 
ages of  goodies.  There  was  a  hearty  welcome 
with  gleaming  eyes  and  cheery  faces,  all  hands 
outstretched.  The  impulse  was  to  kiss  the 
women  and  shake  hands  with  the  men  all  at 
once,  holding  the  boy  on  high.  The  dinner 
was  about  ready  and  after  a  brief  summary 
of  the  occurrences  since  we  last  met  we  gathered 
around  the  festive  board.  The  menu  included 
delicious  home  made  pumpkin  pie.  The  two 
young  matrons  who  conduct  the  menage,  I 
realized  now,  were  becoming  greatly  improved 
in  the  culinary  art.  They  have  been  married 
long  enough  by  this  time  to  have  gained  ripe 
experience  in  conjuring  up  toothsome  dishes, 
"mellerin'  to  the  organ",  as  Silas  Wegg  re- 
marked of  mutton  pie  at  Boffin's  Bower. 
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When  the  meal  was  over  I  fished  out  a 
curious  looking  pipe  that  I  had  bought  for 
Dodo.  I  had  heard  his  wife,  on  a  previous 
visit,  state  that  she  wished  he  would  avoid  the 
cigarette,  whereat  he  resurrected  an  old  du- 
deen  that  he  had  drawn  on  for  ten  years 
or  more.  Upon  being  presented  with  the  new 
pipe,  Dodo  looked  as  if  he  thought  I  suspected 
the  flavor  of  the  ancient  comforter,  which  he 
had  cultivated  not  wisely  but  too  well.  This 
suspicion  was  the  more  marked  as  I  had  ex- 
plained how  the  new  instrument  was  con- 
trived to  let  out  the  goo.  The  bowl  could  be 
removed  as  well  as  a  small  tube  at  the  back 
of  it  unscrewed,  leaving  no  excuse  for  omitting 
an  easy  overhauling  at  frequent  intervals.  The 
curve  of  the  long  stem  was  rich  with  fantastic 
tracery,  and  as  the  recipient  turned  it  over  in 
scrutinous  examination,  I  read  in  his  eyes  that 
he  deemed  that  there  was  everything  to  it 
but  a  good  smoke.  He  was  gracious  enough 
to  get  up  and  fill  it  and  apply  the  light,  satis- 
fying the  spectators  who  had  looked  for  an 
exhibition  of  its  practical  operation.  All 
watched  him  in  silence  as  he  blew  out  the 
smoke  in  clouds  abundant.  He  went  on  pull- 
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ing  and  blowing,  his  immobile  expression  show- 
ing no  reaction  to  the  special  performance  in 
which  he  had  unwittingly  been  thrust  as  the 
chief  actor,  but  no  word  came  from  his  lips. 
The  p.arty  waited,  eyeing  him  closely,  but  his 
face  remained  unmoved  like  a  Scotchman  at 
his  game  of  chess.  The  moment  arrived  when 
it  seemed  some  response  must  be  forthcoming, 
but  Dodo's  countenance  was  still  unchanged. 
Some  one  giggled,  breaking  the  suspense  and 
then  a  sevenfold  giggle  from  all  around  broke 
up  the  session.  Dodo  acclaimed  the  pipe  as  a 
good  one  and  would  henceforth  look  for  joy 
and  solace  from  his  new  presentation. 

The  radio  feature  that  proved  to  be  the  lure 
for  my  coming  the  night  before  was  a  concert 
of  the  Philharmonic  to  be  sent  over  the  waves 
from  New  York.  The  homefolks  counted 
greatly  upon  this  treat  as  well  they  might,  and 
I  felt  duly  indebted  to  them  for  their  considera- 
tion of  me.  A  symphony  of  Johannes  Brahms 
in  four  movements  was  the  first  part  of  the 
program,  showing  the  composer's  broad  sweep 
of  idealistic  symbols.  The  music  carried  the 
hearer  into  the  realms  of  transport,  glimpsing 
the  Elysian  fields  that  nestle  somewhere,  how- 
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ever  remote,  in  our  imaginations.  Sitting 
around  the  fire  with  ear  pieces  attached,  the 
faces  of  all  the  party  could  be  seen  as  if  look- 
ing into  the  illimitable  space  of  the  eternal. 
Wagner  came  next  with  selections  from  the 
Rheingold,  the  death  scene  of  Tristan  and 
Isolde  and  ending  with  the  frenzied  ride  of 
the  Valkyries.  We  could  hear  the  tumultuous 
applause  of  the  audience  at  the  concert  hall 
and  wished  we  could  show  our  appreciation  in 
a  similar  manner.  Our  little  audience  seemed 
to  wish  to  hold  the  spell  induced  by  the 
grandeur  of  this  noble  music,  and  conversation 
gave  way  to  a  thoughtful  silence.  I  went  out 
to  take  a  peep  at  the  moon  and  stars  to  heighten 
the  effect  somewhat  and  coming  back,  with  a 
hurried  goodnight,  slipped  upstairs  and  into 
bed.  Beneath  the  covers  my  feet  encountered 
an  obstacle.  Chelsie  had  felt  that  the  room 
was  chilled  and  had  placed  a  hot  water  bottle 
in  the  bed  to  insure  a  comfortable  warmth. 

In  the  morning  I  spoke  of  the  bed  warming 
process,  stating  that  I  was  not  accustomed  to 
being  so  pampered.  Chelsie  replied  that  no 
fire  was  kept  in  my  room,  and  thought  some- 
thing was  needed  to  remove  the  clammy  chill 
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of  the  cold  sheets.  I  expressed  my  gratification 
at  the  innovation  and  wondered  if  a  whole  bed 
could  not  be  treated  as  an  electric  pad  the 
same  as  those  that  are  now  being  used  in  place 
of  hot  water  bottles,  where  the  heat  may  be 
kept  going  for  the  entire  night  if  required. 

It  was  expected  that  folks  might  drop  in  on 
the  evening  of  Thanksgiving  day,  and  after 
supper  Grammie  and  I  strolled  up  and  down 
the  piazza  so  that  she  could  reach  the  fresh 
air  and  have  some  exercise. 

In  a  few  minutes,  however,  a  broad  sweep 
of  light  as  a  motor  car  turned  into  the  lane 
showed  that  the  conversation  we  intended  to 
have  must  be  postponed.  It  was  better  perhaps 
on  this  day  of  joy,  that  it  should ;  the  old  lady's 
mind  must  be  kept  running  along  the  paths  of 
joy  and  merriment.  We  went  inside  and  the 
glad  shouts  of  visitors  threw  a  charge  of  bois- 
terous cheer  into  the  house  that  had  quieted 
down  since  the  departure  of  the  last  visitors. 
I  perceived  that  the  newcomers  were  near 
relatives  and  their  close  friends,  with  whom 
I  would  have  little  in  common.  I  withdrew, 
therefore,  to  the  background  and  chose  a  room 
apart  to  look  over  some  magazines  and  news- 
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papers.  Granpy  evidently  had  the  same  pre- 
monition, for  there  I  found  him  comfortably 
sunken  in  a  big  chair  smoking  and  reading,  at 
peace  with  the  world. 


Christmas  Time. 

In  making  my  departure  on  the  last  trip, 
getting  into  the  car  and  pulling  my  bag  in  af- 
ter me,  Grammie  called  out  sharply  to  be  sure 
and  come  at  Christmas  time,  even  if  only  to 
see  the  boy's  tree.  It  sounded  like  a  command 
and  it  has  been  my  rule  to  acquiesce  readily 
when  so  admonished.  When  the  happy  season 
arrived  it  was  difficult  to  get  away  from  the 
city.  There  were  many  matters  to  engage  my 
spare  time  in  town  with  social  affairs  and 
visits  to  sick  relatives,  so  that  the  call  to  the 
country  might  have  to  be  put  off.  I  felt  also 
a  pusillanimous  yielding  to  the  effete  comfort 
of  my  apartment  home  with  steam  heat,  hot 
and  cold  showers,  and  the  general  freedom  from 
the  rigors  of  winter  afforded  by  city  life. 

On  Saturday  morning,  two  days  before  New 
Year's  I  decided  suddenly  that  I  had  better 
make  the  trip  and  forthwith  phoned  to  Dodo 
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that  I  was  coming  and  to  meet  me  at  the  sta- 
tion. As  we  drove  on  toward  The  Farm  I 
gloated  over  the  fact  that  I  had  decided  to 
come.  The  magic  spell  of  restful  quiet  amid 
the  snow-clad  fields  under  a  starry  sky  brought 
the  gladsome  feeling  of  old  home  week.  The 
many  interests  of  town  life,  while  apparently 
of  the  great  moment  while  there,  now  seemed 
like  a  delusion.  Looking  back  upon  the  scenes 
I  had  just  broken  away  from,  it  appeared  there 
was  too  much  of  everything.  The  crowded 
streets,  the  too  many  opportunities  for  pleasure 
and  entertainment,  the  jam  in  the  subway,  the 
excitement  of  shoppers  appeared  to  make  of  life 
a  jumble  and  bustle  with  the  real  joy  of  the  sea- 
son crowded  out. 

At  any  rate,  the  time  had  come  for  what  I 
had  conceived  to  be  the  essence  of  Christmas 
joy.  Out  here  the  snow  had  not  been  shovelled 
off  to  the  side  of  the  road  but  made  a  soft  bed 
for  easy  rolling  along  of  motor  vehicles  with 
the  smooth  blanket  over  the  fields,  just  as  it 
had  fallen.  The  white  mantle  relieved  the 
darkness,  showing  a  picture  of  simple  beauty. 
The  few  houses  spread  far  apart,  snow-topped, 
with  icicles  hanging  from  the  eaves,  lighted 
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within,  betokened  the  feeling  of  comfort  the 
occupants  enjoyed. 

As  we  shot  up  to  the  house  the  tree  was 
visible  from  the  outside.  It  was  a  huge  affair 
with  a  considerable  circumference,  laden  with 
numerous  hangings.  Inside  the  kitchen  wing 
I  could  see  two  women  in  gingham  dresses  and 
beaming  faces  busy  with  preparations  of  good 
things  for  the  table.  Chelsie  was  making  a 
pie,  holding  it  aloft  on  the  five  fingers  of  one 
hand  and  trimming  the  edges  with  the  other. 
An  unconscious  feeling  of  the  delight  it  would 
convey  to  the  consumers  lighted  up  her  face  with 
an  expression  of  sweet  and  joyful  innocence. 
A  vapor  draped  itself  around  the  edges  of  the 
window  sash  indicating  the  full  measure  of 
comfortable  warmth  that  was  to  be  mine  in  a 
minute.  The  cat  was  rolled  up  in  a  ball  by 
the  stove  sleeping  complacently.  The  setting, 
viewed  at  all  angles  promised  to  bring  forth  the 
elements  of  comfort  and  joy,  and  there  was 
nothing  in  the  wide,  wide  world  for  me  to  do 
but  enjoy  it. 

When  supper  was  over  Dodo  called  me  into 
the  parlor  stating  that  he  wanted  to  pick  up  a 
station  that  was  to  offer  a  good  program.  I 
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missed  the  open  fire,  as  I  have  always  found 
the  fantastic  flames  to  be  a  most  striking  feature 
of  the  country  house.    The  parlor  and  library, 
adjoining  each  other  form  one  very  large  room 
and   a  big   stove   is   needed   to   warm   up   the 
spacious  area.    We  sat  in  big  chairs  in  loung- 
ing attitudes   and   as  we  listened  in  on   good 
music  and  interesting  stories  the  attractive  ap- 
pearance of  the  surroundings  made   a   strong 
appeal.     Dodo  is  anything  but  a  sentimentalist 
and  usually  takes  the  reactions  to  his  emotions 
without  comment.     At  this  moment,  however, 
he  called  out  to  me  that  it  was  pretty  soft  for 
us,  not  much  left  to  be  desired  with  the  bitter 
cold  ouside,   a  strong  wind  blowing  the  sur- 
face snow  in  a  mad  chase  over  the  fields  and 
around    the    corners    of    the    house    and    out- 
buildings.     Before  us   as  we   listened   to   the 
program  was  the  lighted  tree  with  dangling 
tinsel  and  shining  balls  with  images  of  Santas, 
little  angels  and  grotesque  figures,  cornucopia, 
popcorn  and  electric  bulbs  of  red,  white  and 
blue.     The  tree  was  in  the  library,  which  was 
given  over  entirely  to  the  Christmas  accessories. 
Around  the  floor  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree  were 
the  boy's  playthings  and  other  presents.     The 
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sofa  and  chairs  carried  the  weight  of  the  many 
gifts  to  the  family.  There  were  table  spreads, 
morning  robes,  candlesticks,  blankets,  hand- 
kerchiefs, calendars,  boxes  of  candy,  cigars  and 
cigarettes.  The  abundance  of  merchandise 
made  it  appear  that  the  homefolks  had  taken 
over  the  business  of  a  small  department  store, 
starting  a  shop  of  their  own  with  the  outfit. 
The  many  colors  in  display  with  the  very  pret- 
ty dressing  of  the  tree  and  the  natural  coziness 
of  the  rooms  made  a  brilliant  setting.  I  agreed 
with  Dodo  that  it  was  pretty  soft  and  con- 
tinued the  attitude  of  unqualified  enjoyment 
to  see  it  through,  there  could  not  be  too  much 
of  it  for  me. 

Until  a  late  hour  in  the  morning  most  of  the 
household  were  wrapped  in  slumber.  Dodo 
had  risen  to  rush  off  on  some  Township  Com- 
mittee business  and  Chelsie  got  up  to  prepare 
his  breakfast.  After  that  she  was  busy  with 
many  duties,  leaving  me  to  wander  as  I  would, 
free  to  prowl  around  outside,  my  mind  seeking 
some  aspect  of  the  surroundings  to  produce  a 
state  of  entrancing  joy.  Looking  it  over  I 
saw  little  opportunity  for  any  kind  of  specula- 
tion to  beguile  the  time.  There  was  no  mani- 
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festation  of  the  scene  before  me  in  the  way 
of  glory  or  beauty  to  stimulate  the  imagination 
to  a  sense  of  exaltation.  My  mind  had  been  too 
much  taken  up  in  recent  weeks  with  the  more 
commonplace  effort  of  hustling  for  the  means 
of  subsistence.  I  endeavored  to  shift  it  over 
to  more  fanciful  realms  but  the  inspiration 
would  not  be  coerced. 

The  snow  of  the  day  before  lay  as  a  soft 
coverlet  eight  inches  deep  not  yet  hardened 
by  the  cold  of  night.  Dodo's  car  made  a  net- 
work of  tracks  in  cramping  and  backing  around 
the  garage  which  the  frost  might  render  damag- 
ing to  the  tires.  It  would  be  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise for  him,  I  thought,  if  on  his  return  he 
would  find  the  way  cleared.  I  exchanged  my 
overcoat  for  a  sweater  and  started  to  shovel. 
The  area  marked  out  for  the  operation  had 
seemed  trifling  at  first,  but  a  half  hour's  effort 
showed  little  more  than  the  beginning  of  the 
job.  To  go  on  with  the  work  was  the  only 
thing  to  do,  now  that  I  had  undertaken  it,  and 
I  was  eventually  rewarded  with  a  delightful 
feeling  of  vigor  and  exuberance. 

When  I  decided  that  I  was  justified  in  en- 
joying the  indoor  comfort  Grammie  told  me 
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that   the   Sunday   morning    radio   service   had 
just  finished.     The  preacher,   Dr.   Ernest   M. 
Stires,  had  taken  for  his  theme  the  blessings 
that  ultimately  accrue  from  the  soul  purification 
of  pain.     It  was  hospital  Sunday  and  a  plea 
had  been  made  for  contributions  to  further  the 
work  of  caring  for  the  sick  and  founding  beds 
for  those  in  the  hospitals.    A  donation  of  $300 
would    provide    the    means    of    caring    for    a 
stricken  poor  person  for  a  year.     "The  pain 
suffered  by  mankind  throughout  the  world  is 
bitter  and  heart-rending,  but  the  resultant  ef- 
fect is  often  to  make  people  think,  to  become 
more   sympathetic    and    to   develop    character 
generally.    The  pity  of  it  lies  in  the  fact  that 
thirty  per  cent  of  the  pain  in  the  world  is  un- 
necessary, produced  by  sin  and  neglect,  by  dis- 
regard  of  the  laws  of  health   and  morality." 
The  minister  related  how  during  the  World 
War,    he    visited    an    American    Hospital    in 
France.     One  soldier,  in  particular,  lay  help- 
less, both  legs  amputated  so  that  artificial  limbs 
could  not  be  attached.    On  half  of  the  bed  the 
clothes  lay  flat  bringing  a  feeling  of  horror 
to   the   observer.      "Don't  worry   about   me", 
cried  the  patient,  "there  is  more  of  me  now 
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than  there  was  before."  The  anguish  and  agony 
which  had  tortured  the  soul  and  body  of  this 
stricken  hero  can  be  readily  imagined,  but  his 
courageous  spirit  showed  "the  light  that  will 
conquer  the  world  when  man  awakens  to  the 
glory  of  spiritual  growth." 

As  the  blind  person  before  me  related  the  in- 
spiring remarks  delivered  by  the  preacher,  I 
noticed,  as  I  observed  her  in  the  morning  light 
heightened  by  the  glistening  effect  of  the  sun- 
light on  the  snow  outside,  the  expression  of 
mingled  sorrow  and  fortitude  shown  in  her 
face.  The  unconscious  clenching  and  twitch- 
ing of  her  hands,  together  with  the  look  of  pain 
around  her  eyes  showed  a  spirit  that  knew  con- 
siderable suffering  and  inward  struggle.  She 
was  a  person  of  much  mental  alertness,  with  an 
aggressive  temperament,  and  while  in  no  way 
was  she  deprived  of  the  means  of  a  comfort- 
able existence,  there  was  something  the  lack  of 
which  oftentimes  made  of  life  for  her  a  very 
sad  prospect.  The  years  of  younger  woman- 
hood had  been  devoted  zealously  to  her  home 
and  family,  with  due  regard  for  social  activities 
of  the  better  sort.  The  basic  element  of  her 
character  had  been  the  hope  of  exercising  her 
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influence  for  moral  improvement  in  her  com- 
munity, of  following  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
in  the  betterment  of  politics,  education  and  in- 
dustry. It  appeared  to  be  a  vital  matter  in 
her  life  to  watch  and  work  for  progress  and 
uplift  generally.  When  more  leisure  time  for 
such  indulgence  arrived,  she  was  stricken  with 
a  serious  illness  which  brought  the  loss  of  her 
eyesight,  blighting  her  hopes  apparently  for 
the  bright  future  she  had  been  longing  for. 
It  had  taken  a  long  time  to  recover  even 
faintly  from  so  severe  a  blow,  and  the  attendant 
ill  effects  upon  her  nervous  system  had  taken  its 
toll  from  her  strength  and  opportunities.  That 
is  what  I  read  in  her  face  as  I  saw  her  this  morn- 
ing, but  holding  however,  a  stoical  resolve  to 
maintain  a  grip  upon  her  aspirations,  in  spite  of 
the  limitations  imposed  by  fate. 

The  New  Year's  dinner  was  an  event  of 
much  festivity  and  gayety.  The  many  well 
prepared  dishes  stimulated  every  one's  spirits 
into  a  state  of  as  much  rejoicing  as  could  be 
expected  within  the  limits  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment.  When  the  gale  of  fun  had  quieted 
down  somewhat  I  related  a  little  incident  that 
had  recently  taken  place  in  the  old  neighbor- 
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hood  where  Dodo  and  I  had  lived  during 
our  boyhood  period.  It  was  told  to  me  by  a 
mutual  companion  of  those  days  as  an  experi- 
ence he  had  recently  had,  and  I  will  pass  it  on 
as  he  gave  it  to  me.  I  will  place  upon  it  the 
title  "A  Bit  of  Sentiment"  and  here  it  goes, 
for  better  or  for  worse: 

"Last  summer  when  the  family  were  all  at 
the  mountains,  I  was  living  quietly  alone  in  my 
apartment.  One  Sunday  I  made  a  visit  to  re- 
lieve my  loneliness  and  was  on  my  way  home. 
I  stood  on  a  corner  leaning  on  my  cane  wait- 
ing for  a  trolley,  carelessly  taking  in  the 
stream  of  human  life  that  passed  before  me. 
My  spirits  were  in  a  drooping  state  after  having 
lived  in  a  solitary  manner  for  weeks,  making 
me  feel  like  a  wandering  Willie  amidst  the 
vast  hordes  of  pulsating  humanity  with  whom 
I  felt  completely  out  of  touch.  Glancing  to 
one  side  with  a  full  sense  of  the  lack  of  any 
possible  association  with  any  one,  I  noticed 
a  woman's  eyes  directed  at  me.  I  took 
it  as  a  casual  glance  not  worthy  of  notice.  The 
lady's  gaze  remained  steadfast  and  presently 
sweetened  into  a  smile,  causing  a  mental  re- 
search in  me  to  ascertain  the  why  of  it  I 
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caught  it,  sure  enough;  the  girl  was  Sally 
Cameron,  and  I  hastily  apologized  for  lack  of 
immediate  recognition  and  we  were  off  together 
on  a  mental  tour  through  the  spaces  of  time 
since  we  last  met,  many  years  ago.  I  let  the 
trolley  pass  on  and  suggested  a  stroll  to  make 
a  longer  time  in  which  we  might  disport  our 
minds  among  the  people  and  things  we  knew 
in  the  years  gone  by.  Sally  had  been  the 
most  delightfully  beautiful  girl  we  had  known 
in  those  days.  Her  name  had  never  come  up 
in  conversation  without  conspicuous  mention  of 
her  pretty  face  and  exquisite  figure.  The  boys 
all  admired  her  and  jockeyed  skillfully  at  the 
close  of  the  Sunday  service  to  be  the  favored 
one  who  would  see  her  home.  Sally  was 
the  "best  girl"  of  many  of  the  fellows  of  her 
neighborhood  without  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  enlisting  their  attentions  as  a  tribute  to  her 
vanity.  She  was  tall  enough  to  be  stately,  with 
an  olive  complexion,  rich  black  hair  and 
modest,  soulful  eyes.  She  was  good  to  look  up- 
on and  a  sweet,  agreeable  companion.  At  this 
time,  after  many  years,  it  came  to  me  almost  as 
a  shock  to  learn  that  she  had  never  married. 
Verily,  it  was  startling  to  think  that  Sally 
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Cameron  had  become  an  old  maid,  living  the 
dreary  existence  of  a  spinster  earning  her  own 
livelihood,  the  same  as  many  other  women 
who  lacked  the  grace  and  beauty  with  which 
Sally  had  been  most  generously  endowed. 
When  I  knew  her  as  a  neighbor  I  will  frankly 
confess  that  I  was  one  of  the  many  who  in- 
dulged in  love's  young  dream  with  Sally  as 
the  angel  of  light  to  my  imagination.  She  was 
seventeen  then  and  I  a  year  or  two  older.  The 
call  of  ambition  drew  me  away  from  the  vicin- 
ity, and  Sally's  charm  was  eventually  dissi- 
pated among  the  vital  influences  of  my  life's 
career.  We  had  now  walked  a  considerable 
distance,  nearing  her  home,  when  I  looked 
around  for  a  refreshment  parlor  to  string  out 
the  session  a  while  longer.  Over  the  glasses 
of  ice  cream  soda  we  continued  our  remini- 
scences, all  the  while  my  mind  seeking  the 
reason  for  her  spinsterhood,  which  had  been 
puzzling  me  not  a  little.  I  decided  to  let 
this  matter  go  and  quietly  listened  as  she 
talked  along,  pleasantly  observing  the  sweet 
face  and  manner  that  had  caught  up  the  atten- 
tion of  many  of  the  youth  of  her  day.  My 
mind  now  was  untroubled  with  the  perplexity 
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with  which  it  had  been  occupied  a  few  moments 
before.  I  was  content  to  watch  and  listen, 
which  proved  to  be  more  of  a  delight  than  the 
swift  interchange  of  comment  and  narrative  on 
both  sides.  A  short  while  of  silent  observa- 
tion was  rewarded  with  the  appearance  of  a 
mystic  change  in  her  countenance.  The  play 
of  her  expression,  the  light  in  her  eyes,  the 
smile  on  her  lips  became  the  same  as  of  old. 
The  former  Sally  was  revealing  herself,  ef- 
facing the  impression  of  her  present  state  as 
seen  at  first  upon  this  meeting.  The  younger 
personality  appeared  more  to  the  surface,  her 
soul  it  was  that  shone  now  in  her  face,  the 
previous  impression  fading  out  of  the  picture. 
There  she  was,  as  I  saw  her  in  the  long  ago, 
the  semblance  of  the  sweet  girl  in  the  flush 
and  bloom  of  youth.  There  she  was  actually 
before  my  eyes,  the  same  youthful  spirit,  the 
power  and  force  of  its  beauty,  the  identical 
image  that  had  graced  the  unpretentious  com- 
munity of  my  boyhood  days!" 

Such  was  the  story  I  had  calculated  to  bring 
to  Dodo's  mind  a  little  touch  of  the  neighbor- 
hood life  we  had  known  many  years  ago.  All 
of  the  dinner  party  listened  to  it  with  attention. 
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I  do  not  know  whether  it  "got  across"  as  an 
adequate  finale  to  the  table  festivities,  but  it 
did  serve  at  any  rate  to  bring  to  a  conclusion 
the  idea  of  sitting  around  dawdling  away  the 
time  with  fragmentary  bits  of  listless  conver- 
sation. 

A  little  while  before  dark  I  had  felt  the 
need  of  action  to  shake  off  the  lethargy  in- 
duced by  sitting  around  in  the  house,  and  went 
out  to  take  in  the  picture  of  snowclad  fields 
at  eventide.  The  boy  came  rushing  toward  me 
feeling  the  same  desire  and  suggested  a  snow- 
ball contest.  It  was  just  the  right  thing,  no 
other  form  of  action  being  suitable  to  the  oc- 
casion. The  conflict,  I  felt,  would  be  quite  an 
unfair  one,  as  the  missiles  of  closely  packed 
crystals  would  be  larger  coming  from  me,  with 
surer  aim  and  more  force  than  my  juvenile 
opponent's.  A  handicap  of  any  kind  was  out 
of  the  question.  We  took  our  positions  and 
fought  savagely,  the  balls  sailing  through  the 
air  with  damaging  intent.  The  advantage  of 
strength  and  aim  on  my  side  I  quickly  per- 
ceived was  met  by  the  little  fellow's  agility  and 
alertness.  While  he  averted  the  volley  coming 
from  my  direction  he  quickly  compacted  about 
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a  dozen  balls,  and  then  one  after  another  in 
rapid    succession   he   delivered    a   barrage   at- 
tack, the  dodging  of  which  put  me  entirely  on 
the  defensive  without  a  chance  to  make  up  or 
use  any  ammunition  of  my  own.     The  result 
proved  that  I  had  become  more  plastered  with 
the  snowy  flakes  than  my  resourceful  antagonist. 
The  contest  had  warmed  us  up  to  a  state  of 
perspiration  and  I  declared  a  truce  with  him 
as  the  victor  and  the  battle  was  over.    We  con- 
tinued snowballing,  however,  with  the  idea  of 
target   practice,    using    the    little    bird    house 
perched  high  on  the  corner  of  the  fence  as  an 
objective.    The  exertion  required  for  this  per- 
formance was  more  modified,  with  a  less  blood- 
thirsty motive,  but  accomplished  the  purpose 
of  exercise  in  the  open.    It  was  tame,  rather, 
I  would  say  for  the  little  fellow,  as  I  saw  him 
jump  to  my  side,  his  gloved  hands  encircled 
around  his  mouth  to  secretly  convey  the  infor- 
mation that  he  saw  Granpy  at  a  distance  cros- 
sing the  field  on  his  way  home.    "Here  comes 
Granpy"   he  called   out  in   a   stage   whisper. 
"Let's  lie  in  ambush  and  make  an  attack  upon 
him."     It  was  pretty  nearly  dark,  the  twilight 
serving  to  screen  us  from  view  of  the  innocent 
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victim  as  he  proceeded  peacefully  along,  possibly 
indulging  in  fragrant  memories.  We  stood  be- 
hind a  small  tree  with  several  snowballs  each  in 
our  folded  arms  waiting  for  the  moment  to 
strike.  It  seemed  that  the  old  fellow  would 
never  arrive.  We  could  not  see  him  and  had 
begun  to  think  he  may  have  turned  back.  The 
boy  poked  his  head  out  from  behind  the  tree  just 
in  time  to  be  observed  by  the  "enemy",  but  Gran- 
py  was  abstracted,  thinking  intently  and  aloud. 
"He's  talking  to  himself"  muttered  the  boy. 
I  had  to  jerk  him  back  and  restrain  him  until 
the  proper  moment  for  the  assault.  "Fire" 
I  called  out  sharply  on  the  still,  clear  air.  The 
balls  whizzed  toward  Granpy  like  a  shower  of 
comets,  causing  him  to  feel  a  sense  of  real 
alarm.  He  turned  quickly  with  an  aggressive 
manner,  calling  out,  "Who's  there,  you  scala- 
wags". My  co-assailant,  impatient  to  pursue 
the  onslaught,  was  sighted  by  the  assailed  who 
perceived  the  joke,  and  immediately  took  it  on 
a  run  in  dread  dismay,  shielding  his  head  and 
shoulders  with  hands  and  arms,  groaning  and 
moaning.  The  grandchild  caught  up  with  him 
and  was  taken  up  in  arms  and  carried  into 
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the  house  with  praises  of  the  real  spirit  of  boy- 
hood lavished  upon  him. 

The  intoxication  of  keen  delight  with  sport  in 
the  open  of  such  simon  pure  simplicity  caused 
me  to  remain  out  a  while  longer  for  a  contin- 
uance of  the  exuberant  feeling.  With  my  com- 
panion gone,  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  look 
around,  appreciating  the  change  from  the  rest- 
less, dazzling  city  to  the  quiet  and  peaceful 
atmosphere  of  the  country.  I  paced  up  and 
down  the  path  that  is  used  as  a  road  for  the 
car,  pampering  my  imagination  with  full  play 
upon  the  beauty  and  tonic  influences  of  nature 
and  the  joy  that  goes  with  them.  I  paused 
looking  at  the  old  barn  about  a  hundred  feet 
before  me.  "The  good  old  barn",  I  thought, 
"Many  times  have  I  passed  precious  moments 
within  your  walls,  as  a  house  of  prayer,  think- 
ing upon  the  finer  phases  of  life."  I  viewed  the 
building  with  a  feeling  of  veneration.  I  might 
say  that  it  had  become  hallowed  ground  to  me, 
offering  itself  as  a  refuge  of  quiet  meditation  in 
showing  the  light  through  the  clouds  of  perplex- 
ing circumstance.  The  time  must  soon  come  when 
this  abode  of  contemplation  will  yield  itself  to 
the  ravaging  effects  of  wind  and  weather  and 
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fall  down  in  a  heap  of  ruins.  For  fifty  years 
during  the  regime  of  horses,  with  due  care  and 
attention  it  has  stood  bravely  limned  against  the 
sky  on  the  northeast  hill,  the  shelter  of  the 
horse  when  he  was  a  necessary  adjunct  to  rural 
life.  The  Farm  is  now  minus  that  useful  and 
faithful  animal,  and  the  barn  has  lost  its  prac- 
tical utility,  its  occupation  gone.  Now  it  has 
become  the  abode  of  rats  and  field  mice,  the 
transient  resting  place  of  migratory  birds  and 
the  refuge  of  the  housecat  when  locked  out 
on  winter  nights.  Left  to  gradual  demolition 
by  the  elements,  the  day  cannot  be  far  distant 
when  the  force  of  a  big  wind  will  shatter  it  to 
the  ground.  I  will  miss  it  as  I  would  feel  the 
loss  of  a  close  friend. 

THE  END 


